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Prospective Railway 
Traffic and Equipment 


Recent developments in transportation have been 
highly significant and important. Loadings of freight 
in 1940 were about 36% million cars. In the first one- 
third of 1941 they increased 12 per cent in spite of the 
coal strike in April. If the increase in the entire 
year should be only at that rate, they would amount 
in 1941 to about 41 million cars. 

The railways on April 1, 1941, owned 1,644,396 
cars. They had on order on that date 42,335 new cars; 
and the compilation made by the Railway Age and pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue shows 16,091 were 
ordered in April. This made orders 100,876 in the 
twelve months ended April 30—an increase of 44,580 
over orders in the twelve months ended April 30, 1940, 
and larger than in any calendar year since 1929, when 
they were 111,321. The railways also ordered 52 loco- 
motives in April, making the number ordered by them 
in the first four months of the year 321. In addition, 
98 were ordered by the government and industry, mak- 
ing a total of 419—the largest total ordered in the first 
third of any year since before the depression. 

The Association of American Railroads on May 1 
sent to the chief executives of the railroads estimates 
that freight loadings in 1942 will be almost 44 million 
cars, an increase of 21 per cent over 1940, and that, 
in order to provide for handling that much traffic, the 
railroads should increase the cars owned by them in 
1941 by 120,000 cars. It also estimated that in 1943 
loadings will be 48 million cars, or 32 per cent more than 
in 1940, and that, in order to handle that much traffic, 
the railways should further increase the cars owned 
by them by 150,000. 3 

It is important to emphasize that this means not 
merely that the railroads should acquire the numbers 
of new cars mentioned, but that they will require 270,- 
000 more cars to handle the traffic of 1943 than to 
handle that of 1941. Consequently, for example, if 
they should meantime retire 100,000 cars, they would 
have to acquire 370,000 for both replacements and addi- 
tions to have enough in 1943. These estimates largely 





exceed any heretofore made regarding prospective in- 
creases of traffic and of the amount of equipment that 
will be needed to handle it. 


Traffic Increases Faster Than Estimates 


On February 24, and again on May 1, Ralph Budd, 
transportation member of the Advisory Commission on 
National Defense, delivered addresses in which he dis- 
cussed whether the country’s transportation capacity, 
and especially that of the railroads, would prove equal 
to the demands and showed how estimates of future 
traffic were being made. There have been available, 
first, the freight traffic forecasts of the thirteen Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Boards, and, second, studies 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense, esti- 
mating both the tonnage of various commodities that 
would be required for defense work and the tonnage 
that would be required for non-defense activities. These 
estimates, especially the latter, were carefully examined 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics in terms of rail- 
road transportation and the results translated into 
equivalent carloads of revenue freight, leading to the 
conclusion that the increase in railroad carloadings in 
1941 over 1940 would be 9.4 per cent. 

It has become evident now that this estimate, although 
so carefully made, was too small. The increase in load- 
ings in the first quarter of 1941 was 15 per cent. This 
was before the. coal strike; and first quarter loadings, 
especially in March, were inflated by large shipments 
of coal made to build up supplies in anticipation of 
the strike. However, even in April, when coal load- 
ings averaged only about 40,000 cars a week—as com- 
pared with 164,000 a week in March—total carloadings 
exceeded those of April, 1940, by 12 per cent. Of 
even more significance is the fact that the increase in 
carloadings, exclusive of coal, in the first three months 
of the year was only 17 per cent, while in April, ex- 
clusive of coal, the increase was 28 per cent. Load- 
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ings in April, exclusive of coal, averaged almost 658,- 
000 cars weekly. If, in addition, there had been weekly 
loadings of coal averaging only 125,000 cars, total 
weekly loadings in April would have averaged 783,000 
cars, or 26 per cent more than in April, 1940. 


Industry's Surplus Capacity Greater Than in 1917 


Why has the increase in traffic been so largely ex- 
ceeding the original estimate? Will the increase con- 
tinue to accelerate? ‘Such studies will be continued 
and revised while the preparedness activity continues,” 
said Mr. Budd in his address before the American Min- 
ing Congress on May 1, thereby indicating plainly his 
realization that current conditions and developments in 
the United States are entirely unprecedented, and that 
forecasts based on trends prevailing today may soon 
have to be changed because of changes accelerating or 
decelerating those trends. 

There is one important contrast between the condi- 
tions that existed in this country when it entered the 
first Great War, and those that existed when it began 
adopting its present defense program less than a year 
ago, which has never been emphasized enough. Before 
this country entered the last war many of its industries, 
including its means of transportation, were being used 
almost, or actually, to their capacity ; and if an industry 
already is utilizing, for example, 90 per cent of its 
capacity, it cannot increase its output more than about 
10 per cent until it has enlarged its plant. On the 
other hand, if an industry is working to, say, only 70 
per cent of capacity, it can increase its output about 
30 per cent before expanding its facilities. 

Now, many of our industries did have much more 
surplus capacity when we started our defense program 
a year ago than they had when this country entered 
the war in 1917. Hence, they could increase their out- 
put relatively much more in a short time than they 
could in 1917; and they have been doing so. But 
some of the most important industries producing es- 
pecially for defense already have approached or actually 
reached the limit of their present capacity; and ap- 
parently this will decelerate the increase of defense 
production, and consequently the increase of traffic, 
until the capacities of some industries can be increased. 


Strikes in Industry Complicate Railroads’ Problem 


It seems very doubtful, therefore, whether during 
the remainder of this year the increase of the country’s 
total production, and consequently of its traffic, will 
continue to accelerate. It seems much more probable 
that the total demand for freight cars will continue on 
a level during the rest of 1941 not more than about 25 
per cent higher than in 1940. If this should be the 
case the railways probably will be able to handle the 
peak freight traffic next fall without serious shortages 
of equipment—provided there are meantime no more 
great fluctuations of production such as that caused by 
the coal strike. 

This is a proviso of very great importance. The coal 
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strike within a few weeks prevented the production and 
loading of about 600,000 carloads of coal that other- 
wise would have been moved. The task of loading and 
moving this additional traffic will have to be performed 
during the summer months if none of it is to be added 
to the task of loading and moving next fall a peak load 
which, in any event, will be the largest in eleven years. 
Strikes in other large industries between now and fall 
would, if settled before fall, similarly curtail the in- 
crease of traffic in the summer months when the rail- 
ways could easily handle it, and increase the demands 
upon them in the fall when they normally have the 
most traffic to handle. 


Probable Peak Load of 1941 


We have indicated the railways will be able to handle 
the peak load next fall without serious shortages of 
equipment if it exceeds the peak load of 1940 by only 
about 25 per cent. This would make next fall’s peak 
load approximately 1,050,000 carloads weekly. Appar- 
ently the best record ever made is that of loading one 
car weekly for each 1.85 cars in good condition avail- 
able. This, of course, is equivalent to saying the rail- 
ways have heretofore required a minimum of 1,850,000 
cars in good condition to enable them to load 1 million 
cars in a week. On April 1, 1941, they had on line 
1,827,000 cars (including private cars). Of these, al- 
most 103,000 were awaiting repairs, leaving about 
1,724,000 in good condition. If they could before fall 
acquire 50,000 new cars and put in good condition 
50,000 of those in bad order on April 1 they would 
apparently have just about enough in good condition 
to handle a weekly peak load of 1 million cars. But 
obviously it would be a tight squeeze. Two things, 
at least, are essential to insure an adequate supply of 
equipment next October. One is the production mean- 
time of all the equipment—both locomotives and freight 
cars—now on order; the other, the most efficient pos- 
sible use of the available supply. 


Government Cooperation Regarding Priorities 


In order that all the equipment now on order may 
be produced before next fall, it is essential that the 
equipment building companies and railways building 
equipment in their own shops shall be furnished all 
the materials necessary for this purpose; and in order 
that this may be done they will have to be placed high 
enough on the government’s priority list for materials. 
The Association of American Railroads has furnished 
to those in charge of priorities for the government an 
elaborate statement, which is summarized in an article 
elsewhere in this issue, showing the quantities of ma- 
terials for which priorities should be given to the rail- 
roads themselves and to railway equipment and supply ' 
manufacturers to make practicable the production of 
both the equipment and materials that the railways will 
require this year; and apparently they will be given 
the needed priorities. 

However, even if all the equipment and materials on 
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this priority list should be supplied on schedule, it 
will be essential throughout the rest of the year for 
the most efficient possible use to be made of all available 
equipment. 

To this end the railroads will need the unstinted co- 


operation of both shippers and the government. They 
will need to have shippers load all cars as heavily as 
practicable, load and unload them as expeditiously as 
practicable and refrain from ordering any more cars 
than required to meet their immediate necessities. They 
will require also co-operation from both shippers and 
government in increasing the number of days a week 
that cars are loaded and unloaded. In many industries 
a five-day work-week is in effect; which means, of 
course, that these industries load and unload cars only 
five days a week. Increase of their loading and un- 
load to at least six days a week would substantially 
increase the average daily movement of cars. And 
nothing else could contribute so much toward preven- 
tion of a car shortage as (1) increasing the average 
loading of cars and (2) increasing their average daily 
movement. 

The average daily movement of cars in 1929 was 32.3 
miles. This had been increased in 1940 to 34.9. But 
in October, 1939, it was 38.1 and in October, 1940, 
it was almost 39. No doubt by reasonable efforts by 
both railways and shippers it could be increased to an 
average of 40 miles during the rest of the year and to 
45 miles during the fall peak movement of traffic. A 
daily movement of 45 miles would be only 15 per cent 
more than was attained during October, 1940, and yet, 
other things being equal, it would be equivalent to an 
increase of about 200,000 in the number of freight cars 
on line last October. Equipment is the critical factor 
in the equation. If there is no shortage of equipment 
next fall the railways will have no difficulty in han- 
dling the traffic offered them; for apparently the peak 
load will not much exceed a million cars a week, and 
in the falls of both 1926 and 1929 they handled peak 
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loads exceeding 1,200,000 cars without any conges- 
tion or unusual delays. 


The Estimates for 1942 and 1943 


The estimates of the Association of American Rail- 
roads regarding freight loadings in 1942 and 1943, and 
the increases in freight cars they will necessitate, are 
highly interesting and raise some interesting questions. 
Total loadings in 1926 exceeding 53 million cars have 
never since been equaled. Loadings in 1929 were 
slightly less than 53 million, and in 1930 slightly less 
than 46 million. The loadings predicted for 1942, there- 
fore, would be slightly smaller and those predicted for 
1943 slightly larger than those of 1930. In 1930 the 
railroads owned over 2,300,000 freight cars. They now 
own about 1,650,000, and apparently by the end of 
1941 will own about 1,700,000. The contemplated in- 
creases in railroad ownership would make the figure 
about 1,820,000 in 1942 and about 1,970,000 in 1943 
—approximately 350,000 less than in 1930. But these 
figures take no account of the increase in privately- 
owned cars since 1930. Furthermore, even at the peak 
of traffic in 1930 there were 396,000 surplus cars and 
157,000 in bad order—a total of 553,000 that were not 
used. Apparently the number actually used, including 
private cars, in handling the peak load was about 
1,825,000. It would appear, therefore, that the pro- 
gram of increasing railroad freight car ownership is 
quite adequate, provided the estimated increases in 
traffic are not greatly exceeded and sufficient additional 
locomotive power is acquired, which apparently, as 
figures already given indicate, will be done. 

There were proposals emanating from government 
sources not long since that the railroads should acquire 
more equipment than they are now acquiring and plan 
to acquire. And there has been some criticism from 
the same sources because they did not immediately rush 
into the market and order 500,000 freight cars, and 





If highway carriers could handle all the traffic in the 
areas in which they operate, at a cost cheaper than rail 
costs, the solution of the problem would be very easy— 
turn over all the traffic to the trucks and abandon the 
railways. I have done a little calculating as to the pos- 
‘sibility of all land transport in Canada being provided by 
highway; I find that it would require that every wage 
earner in the Dominion would be engaged in providing the 
transport facilities. There would be no one left to produce 
the goods to be moved. 

One of the principal arguments used by the truckers in 
securing traffic all through the depression was the extra 
employment provided by the use of trucks as compared 
with the employees required by the railways to move the 
same traffic. 

Perhaps the best example of relative costs of the two 
forms of transport lies in the fact that if the railways were 
to abandon their present rate principle of charging what 
the traffic can afford to pay, and substitute the flat rate of 
1 cent a ton mile on all traffic, every over-the-road truck 





A Canadian View on Truck Competition 


From a paper by F. A. Gaffney, Research & Development Dept., C. N. R. / J 


in the Dominion would go out of business. They could 
not exist on a revenue of 1 cent a ton per mile. 

I have never been able to follow this principle of setting 
truck rates at rail levels. Truck costs and rail costs are 
radically different. The rail rate structure is not based on 
the cost of moving each commodity but on what each 
traffic can afford to pay. Consequently the adoption of 
rail scale by trucks can only result in a raid by the trucker 
on the higher-rated traffic, leaving the lower-rated for the 
railways to move. 

What should the basis of regulation be? We know that 
generally the truck is the economic carrier in the short- 
haul field while the railway is the cheaper carrier in the 
long-haul. This is due to the relatively high cost by the 
railways in terminal movements and cheap cost for road 
movements. The truck has the advantage in terminal 
movements and the disadvantage in moving the traffic over 
the road. With this fundamental difference in ability to 
move traffic, as a background, it would seem that regula- 
tion designed toward the utilization of each transport 
agency in its economic field would be in order. 
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locomotives and materials in proportion. These pro- the railroad industry’s needs, in ignorance of its past 
posals and criticisms from those who, without having and potential increases of efficiency, appear thus far to 
had any practical experience, merely theorize regarding have been entirely unwarranted. 





Myopia vs. Magnanimity 











It is the dilemma of modern business life that 
the complexity of our productive system has made 
us a nation of specialists at a time when there is 
the greatest need to see things as a whole. The 
American Trucking Association has been awarded 
a plaque for its success in securing legislation faver- 
able, in its own (possibly short-sighted) estima- 
tion, to the trucking business—although no one can 
say with assurance that the legislation thus attained 
has not injured the national interest in an all-round 
economical transportation system more than it has 
fostered such interest. Particularistic success, espe- 
cially where politics are involved, does not neces- 
sarily promote the general welfare and hence is 
not necessarily praiseworthy. 

The primary interest to be served by transporta- 
tion is that of the general consuming public. Be- 
fore the advent of motor transport, land transporta- 
tion was largely performed by common carrier rail- 
roads which were required to serve all who wanted 
to ship and to accord all shippers equality of treat- 
ment. The railroads are still required by law to 
do this. From the standpoint of the public interest 
and sound economics, when the motor truck entered 
the scene it should have been permitted* to replace 
rail transport only in those places and to the ex- 
tent that its lower costs, greater speed and flexibil- 
ity and individual service were an improvement 
over what the railroads had the ability to offer. 
But specialists were unable to see the picture as a 
whole, or for a long term of years. And the new 
instrumentality was not directed to the places where 
it would do the public the most good; instead it 
went everywhere where there was a quick dollar 


(b) Specialized motor transport service required for 
traffic which cannot economically and efficiently be moved 
in ordinary motor equipment and service. All this class 
of transportation should be required to show convenience 
and necessity, and be licensed regardless of the com- 
modity being transported, or whether the shipper elects to 
use his own vehicles or contract with another to do the job. 


There are many among the rail and motor com- 


-mon carriers who advocate that industry be pro- 


hibited from transporting its own goods, or mak- 
ing private contracts with others for such trans- 
portation. It may reasonably be suspected that 
some of these carriers may wish to restore the ad 
valorem conception of rate making, thus re-estab- 
lishing the monopoly situation in transportation— 
and perhaps incidentally depriving the public of 
better and more economical service. There are, 
also, a few industries advocating such restriction 
because rates which recognize competition disturb 
their marketing arrangements. They overlook the 
threat to free enterprise in thus leaning too heavily 
on the coercive power of government. 

There is a more statesmanlike and moderate (and 
more wholesome, in the literal meaning of the 
word) group of short-haul motor common carriers, 
railroads, shippers, legislators and federal and state 
regulatory officers who would favor the classifica- 
tion and regulation advocated in (a) and (b) 
above, if assurance could be given: That each form 
of transportation would be permitted to enjoy the 
traffic to which its superior economy and ability 
to give service (i. e., “inherent advantages”) en- 
titled it; and that there would ensue a soundly 
co-ordinated, economical system of national trans- 
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Deluxe Coach Trains Added to 


Service on the Southern 





Forty-seven cars built by 
Pullman-Standard for the 
twonew trains —The “South- 
erner’ and the “Tennessean” 


HE Southern is adding two deluxe coach trains, 
the “Southerner” and the “Tennessean,” to its 
service between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
South. The “Southerner” began operation on March 
31 between New York and New Orleans, La., running 
over the Pennsylvania’s electrified lines between New 
York and Washington, D. C., while the “Tennessean,” 
now making a pre-service exhibition run, will be placed 
m service between Washington and Memphis, Tenn., 
on or about May 15. South of Washington, the ‘“South- 
emer” is powered by 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives and south of Bristol, Va., the “Tennessean” will 
be powered by 4,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives. 
These locomotives were built by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration. 
The 47 streamlined cars built by the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company for the new coach 
trains include the following: six mail-baggage cars, six 
baggave-dormitory-chair cars, six partition chair cars, 
fteen chair cars, three Pennsylvania-type chair cars, five 
dining cars, three lounge-tavern-observation cars with 
curved ends and three lounge-tavern-observation cars 
with straight ends. To meet the requirements of the ter- 
titory in which these trains operate, the rear part of the 
ggace-dormitory-chair cars seats 22 colored persons 
and the forward half of the partition chair cars seats 26 
colore| persons, the remaining half seating 26 white 
Person-. The seating capacity of the chair cars is 56; 
the dining cars accommodate 48 persons. All of the cars 
have a coupled length of 85 ft. 
The structural framing is low-alloy high-tensile steel 
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of welded truss construction designed to meet A. A. R. 
requirements. The exterior sheathing is of stainless 
steel. The area between the belt rail and the lower let- 
terboard rail is composed of 4-in. metal-covered plywood 
having stainless steel on the outside and Galvannealed 
steel on the inner side; fluted panels of stainless steel 
cover the space between belt rails and the side sills. The 
skirts below the side sills are of corrugated stainless 
steel and have hinged sections for access to batteries 
and other parts requiring servicing. The roof sheets 
are of stainless steel with alloy-steel stiffeners on the 
underside to prevent distortion or buckling after the 
seams are welded. 

All of the cars except the six mail-baggage cars have a 
sub-floor of galvanized steel riveted to the top of the 
underframe members with metal spark shields applied 
over the wheels. Instead of galvanized steel, aluminum 
alloy is used in the sub-floor of the mail-baggage cars. 
Baggage compartments in the mail-baggage cars have 
double floors of yellow pine laid over the sub-floors. 

In the passenger compartments the builder’s arch-type 
flooring of galvanized steel is laid on stringers over the 
sub-floor. Flexolith flooring composition is applied over 
the top of the corrugations and a sealing coat of Tuco 
floor dressing is applied to the top of all composition 
flooring, over which linoleum or rubber is laid. Floor 
composition is applied level with the top of the arched 
flooring in the kitchens and pantries and is covered with 
cork board. Monel metal forms a one-piece pan over the 
entire floor with maple racks covering the walking space. 
The floor of the three Pennsylvania-type chair cars varies 
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One of the Electro-Motive Locomotives for The Tennessean 


from the others only by the installation of an emergency 
exit. 

Stonefelt is used to insulate all cars except the three 
Pennsylvania-type chair cars, the insulation consisting 
of one 2-in. layer in the floors and ends and one 3-in. 
layer in the sides and roofs. The Pennsylvania-type 
chair cars have the same thicknesses of insulation but the 
material is Fiberglas. 

Miner draft gears and buffers, the latter including 
side-stem springs at all car ends except at the rear of 
the curved-end observation cars, are installed in all 
except the three Pennsylvania-type cars. The latter 
have a balanced twin group of Waughmats at each end 
under an initial compression of 7,000 Ib. A. A. R. 
tight-lock couplers are used at all locations except the 
rear of the lounge-tavern-observation cars which have 
Type E. 

Each car is fitted with center and outer diaphragms 
except the rear of the lounge-tavern-observation cars. 
The rear of the straight-end observation cars have a 
center diaphragm only; the curved-end observation cars 
have none. The center diaphragms are two-fold canvas 
type in aluminum color. The outer diaphragms are of 
pigmented rubber, also in aluminum color, and are shaped 
to the same general contour as the car exterior. All 
vestibule steps pivot into the car body when not in use; 
the car skirting is continuous with the steps in raised 
position. 

The side and end walls of the baggage compartments 
are lined inside with corrugated, galvanized steel; the 





ceilings are of aluminum. Side and end walls in the 
mail compartments are lined with flat open-hearth steel, 
the ceiling lining being the same as in the baggage com- 
partments. The passageway partition in the baggage- 
dormitory-chair cars and the dormitory have an interior 
finish of steel construction with shower rooms lined with 
Monel metal. Except for the Pennsylvania-type chair 
cars, the passenger-carrying cars have wainscoting of 
tempered Presdwood, pier panels of steel, frieze panels 
of tempered Presdwood (steel used at the basket racks) 
and end finish of steel. The wainscoting, pier panels, 
curtain guides, frieze panels and end finish in the three 
Pennsylvania-type chair cars are of steel. Partitions in 
the passenger-carrying cars are of %4-in. Galvannealed- 
covered plywood except for the kitchen and pantry pas- 
sageway partition which is of single-sheet reinforced 
aluminum construction. 

The ceilings are finished with aluminum. Center air 
ducts of aluminum are built into the decks between 
the headlining and the roof. The heater-pipe guards, 
except in the baggage compartments, are stainless steel. 
Snap-on type steel moldings and window capping of 
blister-proof Formica are used. Stationary single-glazed 
side sash with Prism glass in O. M. Edwards ex- 
truded-aluminum frames are applied to the kitchens and 
pantries. The other side windows are equipped with 
O. M. Edwards double-glazed sash. There are, how- 
ever, four emergency escape windows on each side of 
the three Pennsylvania type chair cars. The luggage 
racks in the chair compartments of these cars are the 
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Pennsylvania standard type; all other cars have the 
built-in continuous type. 


Air Conditioning and Electrical Equipment 


Air conditioning is installed in all except the six mail- 
baggage cars. Thirty-eight of the cars have the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company’s steam-jet system ; 
the three Pennsylvania type cars have the Frigidaire 
eight-ton electro-mechanical system. The Safety air-con- 
ditioning equipment is of six-ton capacity in the dining 
and baggage-dormitory-chair cars and seven tons ca- 
pacity in the remaining cars. The Vapor steam-heating 
system with copper-fin radiation and thermostat control 
is used in all cars except the three Pennsylvania type 
cars which have the Fulton-Sylphon system of control. 

The electrical system operates on 32 volts, d. c., sup- 
plied by Safety 10-kw. 40-volt equipment on all but the 
three Pennsylvania type cars. Two 10-kw. generators, 
each driven by a separate truck, are on the lounge- 
observation cars. The cars with Safety generators have 
16-cell Exide batteries of 750-amp.-hr. capacity and 32 
volts, in the baggage-dormitory chair, partition chair and 
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Under the rear of each lounge-tavern-observation car is 
a Pneuphonic warning horn. 

All cars are equipped with General Steel Castings 
four-wheel trucks having a 9-ft. wheel base. The trucks 
have cast-nickel-steel frames with integral pedestals and 
double equalizers. The equipment includes Hyatt roller 
bearings, Houde shock absorbers, Simplex clasp brakes 
and Edgewater multiple-wear wheels. In addition to 
lateral shock absorbers, the rear trucks on the observa- 
tion cars have roll stabilizers. The bolster chafe plates, 
bolster and equalizer spring seats and the truck-frame 
transoms are cushioned with Fabreeka. Side bearings 
are the Stucki single-roller-type bolted to the bolsters. 


Interior Arrangements and Decorations 


Floor plans of passenger-carrying cars are shown in 
the accompanying drawings. These drawings do not 
include the floor plans of the three Pennsylvania type 
chair cars, the three straight-end observation-lounge- 
tavern cars, or the six mail-baggage cars. However, 
the general interior of the Pennsylvania type chair cars 
is like with that of the chair car shown and the only 





The Four-Wheel Truck Has Commonwealth Frames and Hyatt Roller Bearings 


chair cars, 1,000 amp.-hr. capacity in the dining and 
lounge-tavern-observation cars and of 350 amp.-hr. ca- 
pacity in the mail-baggage cars. Each Pennsylvania- 
type chair car has a General Electric 20-kw. generator 
with Spicer drive and safety clutch and an Exide battery 
with 1,250-amp.-hr. capacity at 8-hr. rating. 

Lighting fixtures in the baggage-dormitory-chair cars 
are predominantly of the Safety type, inside frosted and 
operating on 30-volt electric current. The vestibule and 
electric locker ceiling lights are supplied by Pullman- 
Standard and the overhead air-conditioning-unit inspec- 
tion light by Crouse-Hinds. 

Fluorescent lights of the Safety type are installed in 
the center ceiling, ceiling ends and for soffit lights over 
the windows in all dining rooms, these light tubes being 
1¥% in. in diameter by 24 in. long, operating on 110 to 
125 volts alternating current and taking either 15 or 20 
watts. 

General illumination in the observation-lounge-tavern 
cars is supplied by fluorescent lights of the type de- 
scribed ; those in the bar ceiling and back of the bar are 
of Pullman-Standard manufacture. 


Trucks and Brake Equipment 


Air-brake equipment is Westinghouse Schedule HSC 
with full electro-pneumatic features with speed-governor 
contro! on the head and rear cars only of each train. 


difference between the straight-end and curved-end ob- 
servation-lounge-tavern cars is the relocation of seats in 
the observation ends to conform to the change in end 
contour. 

The chair cars are furnished with twin rotating reclin- 
ing seats of the Transportation Seat Company’s man- 
ufacture. These seats have steel aisle pedestals, alu- 
minum end arm rests, and folding center arms. They 
are also equipped with individual sliding rubber cushions, 
spring back cushions, and adjustable stainless-steel foot 
rests. The one bulkhead seat in each of the baggage- 
dormitory chair and partition chair cars is of the same 
design but does not revolve or have foot rests. Indi- 
vidual chairs and settees in all of the cars were supplied 
by the General Fireproofing Company. 


THE CHAIR CARS 


The interior decorations for the cars are in pastel 
shades. Ten of the fifteen chair cars have a pastel 
blue color scheme. . The ceiling color, light blue, runs 
between side-plate mouldings and is applied to the ceil- 
ing mouldings and throughout the ceiling area on every- 
thing except the center lighting fixtures. Medium blue is 
used for the wall area, including the luggage racks, and 
extends from the heater-pipe grilles to and including the 
side-plate moulding; the front nosing of the luggage 
racks is left in satin-finish aluminum. The bulkheads, 
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The Dining Car Accommodates 48 Persons 
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The Observation—Lounge-Tavern Car with Curved End—Except for the End Contour, the Straight-End Cars Have a Similar Arrangement 
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except mural display cabinets, including adjoining pas- 
sageway partitions and the window sides of passageways, 
are also in medium blue. Dark blue is used for the inner 
side of the end doors and the outside of locker and room 
entrance doors. 

In the main compartment the seats are upholstered in 
blue needlepoint. The floors are covered with blue Mar- 
belle linoleum. Under the seats the color is light blue 
and the center portion of the aisle strip is dark blue. 
Light tan stripes outline the aisle strip. The dark blue 
is continued in the passageways at both ends of the cars. 
Window shades in the main compartment and passage- 
ways are in gold. The outsides of the shades through- 
out the train are pebble grain aluminum. 

Mural display cabinets at the ends of the main passen- 
ger compartments have a stainless-steel base up to the 
height of the heating-pipe grille and Snap-On mouldings 
of satin finish; the balance of the cabinet base and the 
canopies are in dark blue with the capping section match- 
ing the blue of the window capping. The photo murals 
are in gold tones. The grille on the low partition in 
front of the passageway at either end of the main com- 
partment is colored safety glass. 

Both the men’s and women’s rooms are finished in 
three shades of beige. The floors are covered with gold 
Marbelle linoleum. Top-grain blue leather is used to 
upholster the settee and lounge chair in the men’s room. 
The vanity chairs in the women’s room is in copper- 
colored needlepoint; the lounge chair, in blue needle- 
point. Window shades in the men’s and women’s rooms, 
are blue. 

The other five of the fifteen chair cars have a beige 
color scheme with light ceilings, medium walls and dark 
base. Color distribution in these cars is similar to that 
specified for the blue color scheme. Three tones of blue 
are used in the men’s and women’s rooms. In the main 
passenger section, the seats are upholstered in copper- 
colored needlepoint. The Marbelle linoleum is light blue 
under the seats and gold in the aisle. These colors are 
separated by light tan stripes. The window shades are 
blue. The settee and lounge chair in the men’s room 
are finished in top-grain tan leather. Blue fabric is used 
for the vanity chairs and copper-colored needlepoint for 
the lounge chairs in the women’s room. The linoleum 
floor is dark blue. 

Two of the three Pennsylvania type chair cars are 
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decorated in the blue color scheme used in the group of 
ten chair cars; the remaining car has the beige color 
scheme applied to the group of five chair cars. The 
only variation is in leaving the aluminum baggage racks 
and the stainless-steel inserts in the frieze in satin finish. 


PARTITION CHAIR CARS 


These six cars have the beige color scheme and fur- 
nishings used in the interior treatment of the group of 
five chair cars. All partitions are in medium beige; all 
doors, dark beige. The men’s and women’s lavatories 
in the white section and the men’s and women’s rooms 
in the colored section are in blue. 


BAGGAGE-DoRMITORY-CHAIR CARS 


The baggage compartments have dark gray on the 





The 56-Passenger Chair Car 
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floors, light gray on the walls up to the eaves, white on 
the ceiling, and black for the iron work and metal trim. 
The forward passageway and the crew’s quarters have 
a base color of dark blue, walls of medium blue, and 
ceilings of light blue. The beige color scheme is. used 
in the steward’s room. 

The passenger section has the blue color scheme used 
in the group of ten chair cars. Color distribution for 
the partitions, passageway, and bulkhead is similar to 
that used in the partition chair cars. 


DINING CARS 


A green color scheme is applied to the five dining cars; 
the ceilings are in light green, walls in medium green, 
and the base in dark green. The ceiling color runs 
between side-plate moldings and includes the lighting 
soffits at either side and the frames of the lighting fix- 
tures at the lighting soffits and metal portions of the 
ceiling fluorescent structure. Medium green is applied 
to the walls between the side-plate molding and the top 
of the heater-pipe grilles. The lower portions of the 
bulkhead partitions at the ends of the dining room are 
painted in dark green to the same height as the heater- 
pipe grille. The window capping is green Formica. 
The photo murals on the partitions are in gold. The 
dining-room carpet is in green; the chairs are uphol- 
stered in gold needlepoint. Draperies are in green and 
gold. The Venetian blinds are painted light green. 

The buffet in the foyer between the kitchen and dining 
room is finished in faux satin. Both the dining-table 
tops and the buffet top are of Formica. A round mirror 
above the buffet is in gold and is fastened with plastic 
rosettes. 

The walls and ceilings of the passageways at both 
ends of the car are finished in the beige color scheme. 
The floor coverings are of gold Marbelle linoleum and 
the window shades blue. 


OBSERVATION-LOUNGE-TAVERN CARS 


The tavern sections of these cars are decorated in the 
same green color scheme that is employed in the dining 
cars. At the forward end of the car, medium green is 
applied to the walls and inside of the end door, light 
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green to the ceiling, and dark green to the trim of the 
passageway. The curved lounge seats in the tavern sec- 
tion and the pedestals of the tables at these seats are 
covered with tan leather with the welt lines at the back 
and front of the seats in cream-colored leather. Formica 
is used for the table tops. The seats in the four card 
sections occupying the central part of the tavern room 
are upholstered in green cloth. A green carpet, the 
same as that in the dining room, covers the floor in the 
tavern section. 

Panels of safety glass with a gold design separate the 
tavern and bar sections. The ceiling of the bar section 
is in light gold. Individual oblong blocks of binder board 
covered with Rocoteen in cafe-au-lait are applied to the 
side walls of the passageway and to the front end of the 
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bar section. The swinging door adjacent to the observa- 
tion end is painted to match the Rocoteen. The curved 
sides at the bar, the refrigerator door, and the buffet 
door are covered with Flexglas in lustra gold. The 
upper and lower front portions of the bar are finished 
with Rocoteen of holly-color and the bar top is of 
Formica. The four circular mirrors in gold on the side 
walls are fastened with rosettes. The floor covering in 
the bar section is linoleum with a field of gold Marbelle 
and border lines of red. 

The hostess room has ceilings in light green; walls in 
medium green; a base of dark green, and the floor cov- 
ered with green carpet. This room has upholstering of 
gold needlepoint. ne 

In the observation room, a green color scheme similar 
to that of the tavern section is used. The bulkhead be- 
tween the bar and observation sections, including the 
passageway door, is finished in dark green, except the 
stainless-steel base plate and moldings of the mural dis- 
play cabinet which are left in satin finish. The base 
and canopy of the cabinet are painted the wall color, 
medium green. The photo mural is in gold tones. As 
in the tavern section, a green carpet is used on the floor. 
Two sofas, the desk chair and two of the lounge chairs 
are upholstered in aztec red. One half of the remaining 
12 lounge chairs are in green cord; the other half, in 
gold needlepoint. ; 

The tavern and observation sections have Venetian 
blinds. At the extreme rear of the observation section 
are: two end cabinets finished in faux-satine Flexwood. 
The writing desk is also finished in faux-satine. Above 
the desk is a flesh-tinted mirror with a silver design, 
the size and design of the mirror matching the open 
satin-finish aluminum grille in the swing door between 
the bar and observation sections. 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Southern Railway 
Coach Trains, “The Southerner” and “The Tennessean” 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Aluminum .......-cceseces ; 

Stainless MOC Na veicceesus ar Ananya Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alloy steel ....seeceeceeee . Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Truck castings .......ccese- . General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 


Pa 


Truck springs 


Equalizers 
Axles 
Wheels 
Side bearings 
Journal bearings and boxes.. 


Air brakes 
Truck brakes 
Hand brakes: .....:.-ss<ees ar 
Drake shoe$) 5 .0/es\c0s0 aehve 


Shock absorbers 
Upper buffer .6....6.2% ama 


Buffing device 
Drawbar 


Draft gear... ssce ees wicerie oe 
Batteries (vias cen Pee ris 


Battery-charging receptacles. . 


Electric wire ..... uiastersee ae 


Electric train-line connectors; 

marker-lamp receptacles .. 
Amnunciators ....cccccccsce 
Axle generator and regulators 


Air-conitioning system ..... 


Air filters . 
Fans 





American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Div., New York. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago. 
Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. { . 
General Motors Corp., Hyatt Bearings Div., 
Dayton, Ohio. ; 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 

Pa . 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Standard Railway Equipment Company, 
New York. ; 

W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. 

National Malleable and Steel Castings Co., 
Chicago. 

W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago. 

Waugh Equipment Co., New York. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
P: 


a. 

Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

The Pyle-National Company, Chicago. 

Hazard Insulated Wire Works Div., The 
Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The Pyle-National Company, Chicago. 
O. M. Edwards, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ae Electric Company, Schenectady, 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 

York. 

Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 


ork. 

Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

oe Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
or : 
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Steam-heating equipment ... 


Steam-heat connectors 
Pipe-covering, 

SOCIO © onc cance vas 
Metal arch flooring 
Floor composition .......... 
Insulation; floor, sides, ends 

and roof 


steam - heating 


Trap doors; vestibule steps; 
vestibule curtains 
Diaphragms: 
Inner 
CHMGP se oy occ lwlea vewes 
Inner diaphragm material ... 
Vindow and end-door sash.. 
Window capping 


Presdwood 
Plywood 
Glass 


ee ay 
ee i ae 


Translucent glass .......... 
Snap-On mouldings ........ 
Hardware (locks, door checks, 

etc.) 


Defect card holder 


Baggage side door hangers .. 


Luggane saclens, o20%< 6 sec 
Kitchen range, steam table 
and urns; electrical appli- 
ances for buffet .......... 
Frosted food cooling unit .. 


Monel metal 
WANG Sard nc oS oes aes Bale 
Formica for table tops and 
shelves 
Linoleum table tops 
Floor covering: 
Linoleum 
COMMER 4 ds.c cuca scenes 
Rubber carpet padding 
Seat covering 


ee 


Loose chairs and settees .... 


SOlaG 4 Sot Fits wn aes ean 
Window-shade material ..... 
Window-shade fixtures ..... 
Venetian blinds. ............ 
Drapery fabric 
Wall covering 
Fabreeka 


Radio (Motorola) 
Writing desks 
Drinking water coolers 
Water filters 


Paper cup dispensers 
Copper tubing and 
ttings 


sweated 
Hoppers 


Hopper seats and lids 


Washstands 


Water supply tanks ........ 
Lavatory cabinets and dis- 
POUNEEG 6 5 i ce nix de slciawee 


Interior paints 


Fire extinguishers 
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The Fulton-Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Tuco Products Corp., New York. 


Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

United States Rubber Co., New York. 

Tuco Products Corp., New York. 

O. M. Edwards, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 

Masonite Corp., Chicago. 

Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co., Chicago. 

Brasco Mfg. Co., Harvey, IIl. 

Pyramid Metals Co., Chicago. 


Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. L. Howard & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

ms. Midland Company, South Milwaukee, 
Jis 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

hs aca Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, 


IVLO. 
ee Company, South Milwaukee, 
is. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Stearnes Co., Chicago. 

Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 


The Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Chas. P. Cochrane Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
United States Rubber Company, New York. 
L. ‘C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York. 
Cleveland Tanning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Collins & Aikman Corp., New York. 
Transportation Seat Company, Chicago. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
River, Mass. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Condeew Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
nec: 


Fall 


Comme Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 

1i0. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Orinoka Mills, New York. 

The Pantasote Co., Inc., New York. 

The Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

M. L. Kessner, Chicago. 

Moss-Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York. 

Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kaufman & Fabry, Chicago. 

Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supply, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pyle-National Company, Chicago. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
York. 

Galvin Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

S. Karpen & Bro., Inc., Chicago. 

Marquette Railway Supply Co., Chicago. 

Henry Giessel Co., Chicago. 

Tested Appliance Company, Chicago, 

Dixie-Vortex Co., Chicago. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Duner Co., Chicago. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 

C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Crane Co., Chicago. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oakmont, Pa. 


Brown & Co., New York. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
West Disinfecting Co., Long Island City, 


E. I. duPont deNemours Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

Thresher Varnish Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 








Railroads Face Grave Emergency“ 


Size and scope unpredictable because of many variables— Will 
demand unusual effort 


By Ralph Budd 


Transportation Commissioner, Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense 


INCE the present war broke out in Europe almost 
~ two years ago there has been a sharp increase in 

industrial activity and traffic in the United States. 
The immediate stimulus was the demand for materials 
and supplies for use in-the war abroad. Soon that was 
augmented by buying to build up inventories here at 
home, and then by our preparedness program which was 
launched about a year ago. Transportation at once felt 
the effect of this sudden revival of business. Export 
tonnage other than grain handled through the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports reached a total almost equal to the peak 
of outbound traffic during the World War and has so 
continued. The reverse of the general trend has been 
the case with traffic in products of agriculture, exports of 
which diminished almost to the vanishing point when 
Norway and the Low Countries, and finally France, were 
overrun by German armies. 

The number of freight cars loaded is one of the best 
indices of business in this country, even though the rail- 
ways now handle only about two-thirds of the total traffic. 
In 1939, due in part to the effect of the European war, 
carloadings increased 3,454,000 over 1938 to a total of 
33,912,000. A further increase of 2,442,000 in 1940 
brought the total to 36,354,000 or an average of almost 
100,000 a day. In 1941 daily carloadings are estimated 
to average about 112,000. These averages include in- 
creases in some commodities and decreases in others; 
increases in some regions and decreases in others; high 
loadings during some weeks of the year, and relatively 
low loadings in other periods. The components are ex- 
ceedingly numerous and varied, comprising as they do 
everything that is grown, mined, or manufactured, and 
moved in commerce. 


Coal Strike Causes Trouble 


Coal contributes more tonnage than any other single 
commodity. It is so great that a substantial increase 
or decrease in coal shipments markedly deflects the graph 
of total freight carloadings. Full production followed 
by virtual suspension can result in such a wide swing 
as the following: The week of March 29, 1941, re- 
ported total carloadings, all commodities, of 792,125, or 
26 per cent above the corresponding week in 1940, but 
two weeks later the total was 679,808, or only 10 per 
cent above 1940. 

Since the job of common carriers is to move goods 
and people from where they are to where they want to 
be, and to do so promptly in any desired quantity at 
any time, they should be ready always to take care of 
peak requirements. Nevertheless, in times like these 
it is very helpful to maintain as uniform a flow of traffic 
as possible, and unfortunate when anything interrupts 
such regular movement as has happened during the past 
month. About forty days coal supply had been built up 


: Fs naga before The American Mining Congress, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
; ; 





in advance of April 1—some plants had less than that. 
Now the supply is short. During the next six months 
railroads, ships, barges, and trucks will have to take on 
the extra burden of hauling perhaps as much as 35 mil- 
lion tons of coal that was not mined during April, when 
thousands of coal cars and many locomotives were idle. 
More than 600,000 carloads will be piled on top of the 
seasonally rising volume, which means that a higher peak 
movement will be handled during the heavy traffic period 
than would have been necessary otherwise. Unless this 
and other interruptions reduce the industrial require- 
ments for coal this year’s bituminous production will 
be upwards of 500,000,000 tons, or about 12 per cent 
above that of 1940. Output was slightly above 134,- 
000,000 tons in the first quarter of 1941. 

Unlike former periods of brisk business, there are now 
several forms of transport, each of which carries part 
of the whole load. As a consequence railway traffic and 
employment have declined greatly since 1929, although 
the total freight and passenger movement by all methods 
has increased substantially. The burden of moving 
freight divides about as follows: railways 65 per cent, 
highways 8 per cent, Great Lakes 13 per cent, other in- 
land waterways 3 per cent, pipe lines 11 per cent, and 
airways a fraction of one per cent (but an important and 
increasing traffic). Of all passenger travel, 90 per cent 
is in private automobiles; 5 per cent on railways; about 
the same on buses, and one-half of 1 per cent in airplanes. 
I suspect that coal operators will recognize a similarity 
between this situation and their own. Total power con- 
sumption of the country has increased, but coal consump- 
tion has not increased because it supplies’ a lesser part 
of the total power requirements than formerly and shares 
the field with gas, oil, and water power. 

In recent addresses I have called attention to the fact 
that for some years the transportation plant has been too 
large for the needs of the country. Also, that there is no 
way of determining just how great the surplus had be- 
come, for during the past decade while some forms of 
transport still have been in the expansion stage, the total 
volume of traffic has been smaller than what should be 
considered normal. 


Wide Fluctuations in Traffic 


The year of greatest rail passenger travel was in 1920, 
when it amounted to approximately 47 billion passenger 
miles. The low point was 16% billion in 1933. In 
1940 it amounted to nearly 24 billion, or about half as 
much as in 1920. The high marks in railway freight 
were recorded in 1926 and 1929. In each of those years 
about 53 million carloads were handled. The low point 
was in 1932, when the volume was little more than half 
of 1929. In 1940 the railways handled 36% million 
carloads, or 68% per cent as much freight as they did 
in their best year. 

In general, transportation for national defense is not 
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unlike that for ordinary commerce; cars loaded with 
materials for peace and for war move in the same trains ; 
the same car, truck or vessel may be loaded with war 
materials in one direction and peace materials in the 
other. The same pipe lines handle oil and gas for de- 
fense and for commercial uses. The similarity of serv- 
ice extends to the handling of passengers, whether it 
be by land or by air. The adaptability and elasticity of 
transportation facilities thus are in marked contrast with 
the special and often single purpose of a manuiacturing 
plant. Also, transportation for defense is spread over 
the time consumed in the successive periods, first of con- 
struction, then of production, and in many instances, 
such as the building of cantonments and munition plants, 
the daily transportation load is greater during the period 
of construction than it is after their completion. 


“How Much Traffic Are We to Handle?” 


The question naturally arises whether the transport 
agencies of the country will be able to provide, without 
interruption or limitation, all of the services that may be 
currently required. It is a question which has been much 
discussed almost constantly for the past year. I have 
said on more than one occasion that transportation people 
must answer the question in a typically Yankee way by 
asking another, “how much traffic are we to handle, and 
when and where are we to move the freight?” 

It would seem rash to say that the railroads and other 
transportation agencies are equal to any and every con- 
ceivable task, or that they can handle all traffic that may 
be offered without knowing more of what its proportions 
may be. But if they can be kept informed a reasonable 
time in advance as to how much the volume will be in- 
creased, and by what kind of traffic, their performance 
of the past two years, together with new cars and loco- 
motives and other improvements which have been made 
or are being made would give assurance of reliable and 
satisfactory service. Their ability in future to keep 
ahead of requirements must, of course, depend upon their 
knowing what traffic to prepare for, and also their being 
able to obtain new cars and locomotives and other essen- 
tial materials as they will be needed. This is only a ques- 
tion of degree. 

The railways always are large buyers of basic mate- 
rials. In all of our important industrial activities there 
is an integration of the different functions which is some- 
what like the synchronization of an assembly line in 
production. Take the case of steel—from the mining 
of ore to the fabrication of the finished product, each 
of the steps is geared to those before and after, and if 
the final output is to be stepped up there must be a 
corresponding increase in capacity all along the line. 
More ore will be mined, which will mean more rail trans- 
portation, more lake transportation, more furnaces, more 
rolling mills, and more factories. 


Costly Improvements Made 


Commercial transportation facilities have been im- 
proved and enlarged during the past two years at a cost 
of about a billion and a half dollars as follows: 

Railways: | 


NeW Gagan csi ecren vie bare beards elds ot Ce newaves 111,000 

New: locomotives 23 s.r sie eletiorne seceeees se 82 

Total Expenditures for construction and equipment.... $800,000,000 
Trucks: 

New Units—(trucks and trailers) ........... 221,000 

Cost in Dollars, including other facilities ............ 250,000,000 
Buses: 

NewRiee cs cade acacel oe iscueesuneecs tees 36,000 

Cost in Dollars, including other facilities ............. 200,000,000 
Pipe Lines: 

Miles, ag eee et nC Th Oe ae ae Rae OF 58,000 

CcSte RMN Ciclacd oCelb vom ont ceea os Hus ee aac lace 50,000,000 
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Airplanes: 
Units—About 7,000 (including private planes). 
COM EOE NMR We oO se Cue dia on cele cplendsereveiiana’ 50,000,000 
Waterways: : 
Ships, barges, tow boats, etc. 
CORE tie PUREE GUO I a0, . od Siva weak cece meee 100,000,000 
ROMER ccd cerca eave tak etect anede diagnos eLeves $1,450,000,000 


In addition vast sums have been spent by the federal, 
state, and local governments for highways, waterways, 
and airports—probably $2,750,000,000 in all—while ap- 
proximately $5,200,000,000 have been spent for private 
automobiles and trucks. Moreover, orders for railway 
cars and locomotives now in the hands of builders are 
greater than they have been on any May 1 since 1929. 
Unless work is delayed by shortages of material or labor 
100,000 new freight cars will be delivered during 1941. 


Estimates of Future Traffic 


In order to inform the carrier managements of pros- 
pective service requirements the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense has made use of 
various studies, estimates, and forecasts of future traffic. 
Such studies will be continued and revised while the 
preparedness activity continues. 

Early this year the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense, analyzed the National Defense Program, giving 
weight to its effect on individual purchasing power, and 
taking into account export materials and supplies, chiefly 
for Great Britain. This analysis was carefully examined 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics in terms of railroad 
transportation, and the results translated into the equiva- 
lent carloads of revenue freight. Carloadings, rather 
than tons, were used as the unit.of railroad freight service 
because they are the most current of railroad statistics 
and are the best single measure for gaging equipment 
requirements. The result was that it was estimated that 
3,426,628 more carloads would be moved in 1941 than 
in 1940. This would be an increase of 9.4 per cent for 
the entire year. 

These same two Bureaus will revise the estimates 
from time to time based on later information, and such 
a revision is now in process. Advance figures indicate 
that the carloadings for 1941 will be substantially more 
than 40 million. Should they be 41 million, it would 
mean an increase of 12% per cent for the year. In that 
case the quarterly increases above 1940 would be: 


Pisat: GUaaCR SORE Soa co cicuece sc sueddeeeas ns ala catludh 14.8 
Sas (MOET CUTIE gos 5 sw ov cer 4 Sa ga naw ean eae 12.9 
TD ptGe” GUNS tON : CRRIMEMNOD So o.oic bS'cic suo c eh nasa wacbereaes 12.5 
REE CU OE RUIN 3 oi ink ow re cea eanaadeneues 10.1 


The curve of total carloadings for the United States 
represents a combination of large increases in some com- 
modities and regions, lesser increases in others, and de- 
creases, large and small, in still others. Such a com- 
posite, since it consists of pluses and minuses, tends to 
level the extreme peak and valleys, but even so it is a 
jagged curve. For example, the loss in coal loading in 
April was partially concurrent. with a gain in ore load- 
ing by reason of early opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. By April 27 of this year 5,377,482 long tons of 
ore were loaded into boats at Upper Lake ports, against 
221,718 up to the corresponding date of 1940, a gain of 
5,155,764 tons. While in the mass figure, this served to 
offset the loss in coal, the ore actually was handled with 
special equipment which is not used in coal traffic. 

The ups and downs are well explained in a Review of 
Railway Operations prepared by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, and pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of January 4, 1941, page 35. 
The plight of farmers and the decline in movement of. 
products of agriculture which is contrary to the general 
upward trend has been explained in a recent address by 








Agricultural Adjustment Administrator, R. M. Evans 
[who called attention to the decline in grain exports]. 
Cotton surpluses are plaguing the growers of that staple 
in somewhat similar fashion. On the other hand there 
exists or is anticipated, a need of more meat, poultry, 
eggs, butter, tallow, and some vegetables. 

These statements illustrate how ‘greatly the demands 
for production and employment vary in different groups 
and occupations, and also in different regions, especially 
since farming and live stock raising are virtually the only 
pursuits in some parts of the west. They also show 
how varied are the component parts of the nation’s trans- 
portation load, for it reflects the complexity of the daily 
life of all the people. 





The Wheat Crop Problem 


The problem of providing for an unforeseeable amount 
of transportation is presented in the movement of the 
1941 wheat crop, the harvest of which will begin in the 
next thirty days. It seems quite certain that the crop 
will be large and there does not appear to be sufficient 
elevator space to receive it all at once. For several 
months the Defense Commission has had the matter 
under consideration with the Department of Agriculture. 
Some new storage is being added and some grain is being 
moved to the seaboard, but no one is certain how much 
unused capacity there will be in the interior. Growers 
are being encouraged to provide storage on farms for 
the excess grain above what will be moved to elevators 
and mills. Dealing with so many farmers, and with such 
elusive things as the yields on individual farms, it is 
simply impossible to know in advance whether such farm 
storage will fully meet the situation. 

In the meantime, cars are being assembled for han- 
dling the crop, based on the best information available. 
More cars can be provided if it is found that more grain 
is to be moved than at first anticipated... If too many 
are assembled some of them will be moved away empty. 
This has happened in past years, but it is doubtful if so 
much uncertainty ever existed before. It is possible that 
with favorable weather, the total United States wheat 
crop may approach a billion bushels this year, so it is 
apparent that we are dealing with a problem of major 
proportions. An important thing from the National 
transportation point of view is that for grain, as for 
other shipments, an unloading place must be provided 
before cars are loaded so as to avoid tying up railroad 
equipment for storage purposes. 


Co-operation from Shippers 


The handling of transportation during this period of 
National Preparedness will be greatly aided if all con- 
cerned will cooperate fully. The railways have sug- 
gested that shippers: 

1. Give advance notice of requirements, but do not 
order cars placed for loading until commodities are ready 
to load. 

2. Unload cars promptly on arrival and notify rail- 
road when empty car is available. 

3. Load cars to maximum journal carrying capacity 
or full visible capacity, whichever governs. 

4. Remove all dunnage, blocking and rubbish from 
cars after unloading to permit immediate re-use and 
eliminate necessity of delay to cars for reconditioning. 

5. In industries where 5-day work week is in effect 
some plan should be worked out to provide at least 6-day 
basis for loading and unloading cars. 

Transportation is an integral part of production; its 
need may appear many times in the transition from raw 
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material to the finished product and any disturbance \{ 
the orderly rhythm affects transportation adversely «s 
it does production itself. 


Railroads Need 5-Million 
Tons of Steel in 1941 


LASS I railroads and builders of railway equip- 

ment will require 4,914,556 net tons of new steel 

during 1941, according to estimates which have 
been made by the railroads and equipment builders and 
submitted to Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., director of priori- 
ties, office of production management, of the National 
Defense Council, by the A. A. R. This was an estimate 
as of May 1 and the priorities division now has the in- 
formation needed by it for rationing the production of 
raw materials, if this becomes necessary to prevent 
interruptions in the railroad program. 

The steel requirements of the railroads include 2,794,- 
304 net tons of steel already on order and 2,120,252 net 
tons yet to be ordered. A total of 3,313,420 net tons is 
for direct delivery to the Class I railroads, of which 





Table 1—Steel for Delivery to Class I Railroads Year, 1941* 





On To be 

order ordere Total 

Neds es NE. 

Plates, shapes, bars, sheets, billets, etc... 661,227 307,412 968,639 
Steel castings, incl. side frames, bolsters, 

Bn cadok th Sieg ere bee BUS E Oe ena GS ante 110,001 112,358 222,359 
Axles, forgings, incl. rolled steel wheels, 

SE OS AA ee 141,640 100,684 242,324 

Miscellaneous steel, incl. bolts, nuts, etc. 72,334 136,674 209,008 

BN ihe tat re cls late aie Ince iaibia careers oiekelb-cracs eae 705,211 299,950 1,005,161 

Wiratic TOMOWIOOG) ...tcs.0 sa sas sae 9 s4 ee 338,059 170,112 508,171 

Frogs, switches, guard rails, etc. ....... 35,619 30,822 66,441 

Steel for bridges, buildings, etc. ....... 20,914 70,403 91,317 

PRN ao bale cveig-s eroleaveints Sele yloseipine oie 2,085,005 1,228,415 3,313,420 





* Revised to May 1. 





2,085,005 net tons are now on order and 1,228,415 net 
tons are yet to be ordered. The requirements of the car 
builders, according to their estimates of May 1, totaled 
1,497,514 net tons, of which 685,721 net tons is on order 
and 811,793 net tons is to be ordered, while the locomo- 
tive builders will require 103,622 net tons of steel for 
railway work, of which 23,578 net tons is on order and 
80,044 net tons is to be ordered. The estimated require- 
ments of the car builders include steel for 13,400 cars 





Table 2—Steel Required by Car Builders, Year 1941* 
On To be 





order ordered Total 

N.-T. Net. N23: 

Plates, shapes, bars, sheets, billets, etc... 451,006 450,099 901,105 
Steel castings, incl. side frames, bolsters, me 
RE Re eRe SPREE 126,507 146,990 273,497 
Axles, forgings, incl. rolled steel wheels, a 
ot RE Le Te a eee A oe oe 56,872 177,204 234,076 
Miscellaneous steel, incl. bolts, nuts, etc. 51,336 37,500 88,836 
685,721 811,793 1,497,514 


OE aig Mele Sw wxehesla 5's. pee Wivle Viena ene 
* Material for 38,400 cars booked but not placed May 1. 





which the railroads had not ordered up to May 1 but 
which are to be built by October 1, and 25,000 cars tor 
which formal orders had not been received by the build- 
ers up to May 1 but which are to be built for delivery 
between October and December. Orders for 43,539 
freight cars were placed prior to May 1. 

The schedules prepared by the A. A. R. for the prior!- 
ties division reported the tonnage of each class of steel 
required by each car builder and locomotive builder, while 
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the aggregate requirements of the Class I railroads listed 
the manufacturers and the tonnage of each class of steel 
each manufacturer is expected to furnish. The com- 
bined requirements of steel for rail transportation dur- 
ing 1941, as estimated by the railroads and the equipment 





Table 3—Steel Required by Locomotive Builders, Year 1941 





On To be 

order ordered Total 

1, tg N. T. N. T: 

Plates, shapes, bars, sheets, billets, etc... 14,236 39,282 53,518 
ings, incl. side frames, bolsters, 

pt ie hes : ees Mle tae waa otiete & 5,071 22,896 27,967 
‘les, forgings, incl. rolled steel wheels, 

Desc’ oo pee eaten e ie 4,271 17,866 22,137 

POM oe datine Cinlaiete nee cae re wetame 23,578 80,044 103,622 





builders, includes 1,923,262 net tons of plates, shapes, 
bars, sheets and billets; 532,832 net tons of steel cast- 
ings; 498,537 net tons of axles, forgings and rolled steel 
wheels ; 297,844 net tons of bolts, nuts and miscellaneous 
steel for building equipment in railway shops; also 1,- 
005,161 net tons of rail; 508,171 net tons of track fasten- 
ings; 66,441 net tons of frogs, switches, guard rails and 
other track accessories; and 91,317 net tons of steel for 
railroad bridges and buildings. 

The 4,914,556 net tons of steel which the railroads and 
builders of railway equipment estimate will be required 
in 1941 roughly compares with 3,450,000 tons of finished 
steel used for railroads and railway equipment in 1940 
and represents about 8.2 per cent of the estimated re- 
quirements of steel for civilian needs in this country 
during 1941, and is compared with 3,100,000 tons of steel 
required for the direct defense needs of this country dur- 
ing 1941 and 13,400,000 tons required for export, ac- 





Table 4—Total Requirement of Steel for Rail Transportation, 





Year 1941* 
On To be 
order ordered Total 
NF. N. ¥. Wak. 
Plates, shapes, bars, sheets, billets, etc... 1,126,469 796,793 1,923,262 
Steel castings, incl. side frames, bolsters, 

MIC. sink steawmatesalwes ce vieeeaaace tae 241,579 282,244 523,823 
Axles, forgings, incl. rolled steel wheels, 

ICS. oc Sone. Sindee Cah Eee Cr eee oEne es 202,783 295,754 498,537 
Miscellaneous steel, incl. bolts, nuts, etc. 123,670 174,174 297,844 
GIN ©, delet etree wows We agen cabiecewow eee 705,211 299,950 1,005,161 
ESatke SANGRE To oig <sici6 o vice 8 ecies< cewes 338,059 170,112 §08,171 
Frogs, switches, guard rails, etc. ....... 35,619 30,822 66,441 
Steel for bridges, buildings, etc. ........ 20,914 70,403 91,317 

FOtabe eco ud lee cogtie deme ownwass 2,794,304 2,120,252 4,914,556 





* Estimated as of May 1. 





cording to latest estimates. That the railroads’ estimate 
ot steel required for the present year may actually under- 
state the full requirements, considering the programs now 
under way or in process by the railroads to meet grow- 
ing demands for rail traffic and national defense prob- 
lems, is indicated by the fact that consumption of finished 
steel for railroads and railway equipment totaled 5,605,- 
000 tons in 1929 and 5,817,000 tons in 1926. 





Eicut “HopBy” TRAINS in all are scheduled for the 1941 sea- 
son by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. First item on 
the Program was a foldboat-cycle trip from New York to Falls 
Village, Conn., on May 11. Due to capacity patronage last year 
of its single “Husking Bee” excursion, the road plans to run two 
such jnkets in the fall of this year. 
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A. A. R. Suggests Large 
Car-Buying Program 


HE Association of American Railroads last week 

i advised its members that the carriers will need 

120,000 additional freight cars to handle 1942 
traffic and another 150,000 to take care of 1943’s business. 
This two-year program calling for “an increase in own- 
ership” of 270,000 cars is in addition to outstanding 
orders for 1941 delivery which have car-building facilities 
booked to capacity until October 1. 

Announcement of the A. A. R. findings came in a 
May 1 statement from A. A. R. President J. J. Pelley. 
“The Association of American Railroads,’ Mr. Pelley 
said, “has just completed and sent to the railroads today 
a study of the probable freight car loadings for 1942 and 
1943, with an estimate of the additional freight cars 
necessary to handle this loading. For 1942 the As- 
sociation estimates a traffic of 43,680,000 car loads, re- 
quiring an increase in ownership of freight cars of ap- 
proximately 120,000. For 1943, the estimate of car 
loadings is 48,048,000, which would call for another 
increase of approximately 150,000 cars to handle the 
traffic of that year. This increase in car ownership would 
be in addition to the new cars acquired and those re- 
built since the beginning of the present emergency for 
the handling of 1941 traffic.” 

With respect to the prospects for handling the current 
year’s traffic, the latest authoritative advices were those 
to the effect that executives attending April 25’s meeting 
of the A. A. R. board of directors still felt that there 
will be no actual car shortage, although there will be 
“tight situations” during weeks of peak loadings. As 
noted in the Railway Age of May 3, page 773, Ralph 
Budd, transportation commissioner, Office for Emer- 
gency Management, attended the A. A. R. board meet- 
ing; and he was represented as remaining confident of 
the railroads’ ability to do a satisfactory job of handling 
this year’s business—despite upward revisions of previ- 
ous estimates that 1941 traffic would be only about 9.5 
per cent above that of 1940. 

Meanwhile on April 30 the National Defense Advisory 
Commission told shippers and receivers of freight that 
they could make a large contribution to the defense effort 
by effective compliance with certain suggestions designed 
to make the most efficient use of car capacity. Also, the 
A. A. R. Car Service Division has kept on the job of 
anticipating car requirements and lining up available 
equipment to meet them. The Defense Commission’s 
statement is given elsewhere in these pages in the ad- 
dress by Ralph Budd. 

Recent car-chasing activities of the Car Service Di- 
vision have included the May 1 circular promulgating 
the 1941 reissue of Special Car Order No. 37 to expedite 
the return home of ventilated box cars owned by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Charleston & 
Western Carolina, Louisville & Nashville, Seaboard Air 
Line and Southern. The reissue was required on account 
of “impending heavy movement of perishable freight, 
principally watermelons and potatoes, with a possible 
inadequate supply of ventilated box cars.” Also, the 
Division has been promoting compliance with its re- 
cently-announced quota plan for the return of Western 
box cars to handle the wheat crop. 

In the latter connection, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is understood to have become apprehensive as to 
the ability of the railroads to handle the crop, the harvest 
of which begins early in June. As pointed out in previ- 
ous discussions of the wheat movement, there are com- 
plications this year in that much of last year’s crop is 

















now in the elevators to which the new crop must 
naturally flow in the Central West and Southwest. Plans 
are now underway by which about 40,000,000 bu. of the 
old crop will be moved to Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
ports; and that movement, involving long hauls for the 
equipment, will accentuate the car-supply problem. 

Thus the Car Service Division is understood to be 
emphasizing to railway officers its view that the quota 
plan for relocation of cars to the West must be carried 
out 100 per cent. At the same time the Division is said 
to feel that the situation can be met if 100 per cent 
performance is forthcoming from all roads. The Di- 
vision’s promotional activities in connection with the 
quota plan are further understood to involve suggestions 
that the alternative to 100 per cent performance might 
be an expensive mass movement of empty cars to the 
West under Interstate Commerce Commission orders. 

Performance on the quota program during the _ first 
quarter-monthly period of its operation (April 15 to 
April 23) was characterized as “disappointing” in an 
April 5 circular issued by L. M. Betts, manager of the 
Car Service Division’s Closed Car Section. Mr. Betts 
released figures which show that on April 23 the Eastern 
and Southern roads as a whole had failed by 2,300 cars 
to meet their composite quota for the return of Western 
cars. The detailed figures showed some roads ahead 
of their quotas, but the progress in that connection was 
more than offset by the failure of other lines to make the 
grade. “The return of Western cars to home lines,” Mr. 
Betts said, “must be definitely stimulated in view of the 
adverse showing in this first report.” 

Also, Mr. Betts referred to the aforementioned plan to 
move 40,000,000 bu. of last year’s wheat carryover to 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports. He understands that 
approximately 15,000,000 bu. will go to Gulf storage 
and 25,000,000 bu. to Eastern points, largely to Buffalo, 
N. Y., Albany, and North Atlantic ports. “The latter 
situation,” he went on, “involves a movement of ap- 
proximately 15,000 additional carloads of freight from 
territory West of the Mississippi to the East. The 
problem of restoring Western box car supply by return 
of Western ownership cars in time for the crop move- 
ment beginning soon after June 1 is thus further seriously 
handicapped. 

“The unqualified cooperation of every railroad is 
necessary to accomplish the results that must be achieved. 
Western railroads must reduce to the absolute minimum 
the leading of Western cars into Eastern-Southern ter- 
ritory. Eastern railroads must carry on an energetic 
campaign to apply Western cars on loading to Western 
territory ; in addition there must be maintained a heavy 
movement of Western cars empty to home lines to offset 
the increasing excess movement of loaded traffic into 
Eastern territory. Southern lines must do likewise, 
their particular problem being to avoid reloading of 
Western cars to the North and East following the normal 
trend of their loaded traffic.” 

Another May 5 statement bearing on the prospective 
wheat traffic came from the Department of Agriculture 
which announced results of a nationwide survey of stor- 
age facilities for grain, beans, and flaxseed. The state- 
ment said that “the storage situation is not serious from 
the standpoint of the United States as a whole but a 
shortage of space for the handling of the 1941 winter 
wheat crop does exist in some areas.” Then comes a 
reference to the above-mentioned “steps to shift grain 
under the control of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to Eastern points where ample storage is available.” 
Later on in the statement comes this: “The Transporta- 
tion Division of the Office of Emergency Management 
has reported to the Secretary of Agriculture that cars 
will not be available for grain movement unless storage 
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space is available at the destination point, thus making 
immediate unloading possible and allowing maximum 
use of cars for carrying defense items.” 

Also, on May 1 the Car Service Division promulgated 
a reissue of Special Car Order No. 42 which is designed 
primarily to assure an adequate supply of box cars for 
government truck loadings at the Pontiac, Mich., plant 
of the Yellow Coach & Manufacturing Company, and the 
Detroit, Mich., plant of the Fargo Motor Company. 
The reissue was prepared “to clear up some confusion 
apparently existing as to the enforcement of this order.” 
To that end separate sections of the order are devoted 
to, (a) end-door 50-ft. cars, and (b) device-equipped 
50-ft. cars; and separate lists of ownerships in each 
classification have been issued. “This reissue,” said 
Chairman W. C. Kendall of the Car Service Division, 
“does not change the essential character of the order as 
heretofore in effect, but it is hoped the clarification at- 
tempted will make enforcement easier and more effec- 
tive.” 

Other developments in connection with equipment to 
handle the current year’s business included the presenta- 
tion made last week by A. A. R. President Pelley to the 
Priorities Division, Office of Production Management. 
The presentation showed that railroad requirements for 
steel during the remainder of 1941 will total 4,914,556 
tons. That figure includes requirements for rail, track 
materials, etc., as well as equipment. Included was 
1,497,514 tons as the requirements of car builders and 
103,622 tons as the requirements of locomotive builders. 

Also, there was President Roosevelt’s letter to Chair- 
man Land of the Maritime Commission, asking that two 
million tons of merchant shipping be made available “at 
the earliest possible moment” in connection with the 
program of “all-out” aid to the democracies. Among 
other things this is expected to involve transfer of tankers 
and intercoastal vessels from their present routes, thus 
diverting traffic to the railroads. Furthermore the set- 
tlement of the bituminous coal strike will result in greatly 
augmented loadings of that commodity. 





The “Jeffersonian’—The Pennsylvania's New All-Coach, 20 V4-Hr. 

Train Between New York and St. Louis, Mo.—Rides Behind 4 

Streamlined Pacific Steam Locomotive In Territory West o 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Above—Lease Records 
Right—Tax Records 


URING recent months the Illinois Central made 
D two installations of visible card record systems 

which have proved welcome innovations in han- 
dling its real estate and tax work. Both installations are 
used by the land and tax department. One installation 
of 4,000 cards was made in August, 1940, to keep the 
records of all taxes payable to cities, counties, states and 
the federal government (aggregating $10,000,000 an- 
nually), and the second installation of 9,000 cards was 
placed in operation last January to keep the record of 
all leases of real estate to industries and persons, from 
which the railroad collects approximately a million dol- 
lars annually in rent. Both installations are the result 
of studies and experiments to conserve space, simplify 
the posting work and to obtain greater flexibility for ref- 
erence purposes. They replaced book records of many 
years standing. 

The equipment, which was purchased from the Acme 
Visible Records, Inc., consists of movable steel cabinets 
containing steel trays in which cards lie flat with their 
outer edges exposed to view and their inner edges 
fastened in place but hinged to bring the entire face of 
each card in view when desired. 

Two types of cards are used for the tax record, each 
5 in. wide and 9 in. long. One is used for the general 
tax accounts included in railway tax accruals, I. C. C. 
Account 771, covering all carrier property and is 
designed to show the state, county and city and the type 
of tax on the visible portion, while the body of each 
card carries a full description of the tax, the tax receipt 


Illinois Central Revamps Land 
and ‘Tax Records 
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Visible card system a 
time saver in collect- 
ing rents and watching 
the government's 


mounting charges 


reference, the file reference, the accounting department 
charge and the account number, and provides a 10-year 
record of tax payments, whether payable monthly or 
annually. The second type of card is used for non- 
carrier, locally assessed real estate carried as Miscel- 
laneous Physical Property, I. C. C. Account 705, and 
shows the state, county, township or city, the subdivision, 
section, township, range, lot and block on the visible 
portion of the card. Each card has spaces for the full 
description of the property and a 10-year record of rates, 
assessments and taxes paid which is useful in filing ob- 
jections to taxes or when selling the land. The exposed 
edge of each card for general taxes carries numbers 
from 1 to 12 for use in attaching colored metal strips to 
show the month in which the tax is payable. 

With these cards, the so-called railroad taxes can be 
easily grouped by states and by taxing districts within 
the state and locally assessed parcels of the real estate 
are also grouped by localities. The assessment, rate, 
tax and other information about each parcel can also 
be obtained readily with the cards and commissary 
accounts, license accounts, special assessment accounts, 
sales tax accounts, etc., can be arranged for quick refer- 
ence. Various statistical information is also readily 
obtainable with this system of records. 

The equipment for lease records consists of six steel 
cabinets placed on a steel stand with casters and an 18-in. 
wide draw shelf for working purposes. Each cabinet has 
a fire door, lock and key, and holds 1,584 lease records. 
The cards are each 5 in. wide and 8 in. long. The ex- 
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posed edge of each card gives the name and address of 
the lessee and the lease number and leaves space for 
attaching a signal to show the month that rents are pay- 
able. One corner of the exposed edge of each of these 
cards shows the railroad division in which the property 
is located. The body of the card is divided in two sec- 
tions, the left three quarters showing the essential in- 
formation about the lease and having spaces in which 
to check off the monthly payments for a period of years, 
while the right quarter of each card is reserved for nota- 
tions of extraordinary arrangements covering the rental 
billing, payment of rent, or privileges extended in con- 
nection with the lease. 

Properties under lease on the Illinois Central vary 
from mineral and timber lands to farms, railroad sidings, 
trackage, warehouse space, business offices, retail stores, 
dwellings and to small spaces in railway stations for 
vending machines or news stands. The treaurer is re- 
sponsible for all money transactions but the preparation 
and policing of the leases is performed by employees in 
the land and tax department where approximately four 
people are engaged in checking expiration dates, rental 
rates, property descriptions and compiling special in- 
formation. 

Previously the department used 13 loose-leaf-binders, 
each 8 in. wide and 12 in. long. These binders had been 
used for many years and were badly worn and the pages 
soiled and the records of each railroad division were 
kept in one or more binders, depending upon the size 
of the division. These books were in constant demand. 
Often the books sought by one clerk were in use else- 
where while the loose-leaf binder sheets, being alpha- 
betically indexed under each division, required the con- 
stant turning of pages to find the particular lease record 
desired. Time was also lost in leaving desks to obtain 
the books and in leaving desks again to return them to 
the racks. 

With the visible cards, the department has completely 
eliminated the 13 books and the indices. All the lease 
records are now on strong cards which are always in 
alphabetical order and clearly visible and the entire 
record is in two neat compact steel cabinets, which can 
be moved easily from place to place. With the old 
records, two clerks were required three days each month 
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Sample Cards Used 
for Lease and Tax 
Records. Metal Sig- 
nals on Lower 
Edges For Ready 
Reference 


to post the billing in connection with the leases but one 
clerk now performs the same work in half the time and 
this permits the second clerk to perform other work 
while the billing is proceeding, thus avoiding an accumu- 
lation of work and preventing delays in performing other 
duties. Overtime has been eliminated. The signals also 
make it possible to go through all of the live cards, which 
are in excess of 6,000, in less time than previously, since 
it is now necessary only to put a finger on the card 
bearing a signal and flip it into place. The ease of 
removing, replacing, re-arranging and adjusting cards 
has proved a time saver and it 1s also no longer necessary 
to use vault space to protect the records from fire or 
tampering. 

Both installations are under the direction of R. C. 
Beckett, general attorney and land and tax commissioner, 
with E. M. Zornig in charge of the lease division, and 
S. E. Anderson in charge of the tax records. 





The Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley Cross the 
Delaware River Side by Side Between Phillipsburg, N. J.. and 
Easton, Pa. The Single Track Bridge on the Oblique in the Back- 
ground Is Used by Lehigh & Hudson River Trains Between the 
Central Tracks and the Pennsylvania's Belvidere-Delaware Division 
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Installs Large 


Portal Cranes 
on Timber Pier 


Two high-speed versatile ma- 
chines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at Newport News, were 
designed especially for hand- 
ling manganese and chromium 
ore and other heavy cargo 


especially for their unusually large size and capac- 

ity, their speed of operation and their versatility, 
have been installed by the Chesapeake & Ohio on an 
existing tide-water timber pier at Newport News, Va. 
These cranes are designed especially for handling bulk 
materials, such as manganese and chromium ore, from 
ships to railroad cars and for transferring scrap iron, 
steel billets and other types of heavy cargo between cars 
and ships. They were installed for the purpose of plac- 
ing the railroad in a better position to handle increasing 
business of this nature. 

Briefly, each of the cranes embodies a traveling portal 
gantry which is surmounted by a high-speed full-revolv- 
ing crane with a 90-ft. boom capable of handling a max- 
imum load of 25 tons. The crane portals have a span of 
52 ft. 11% in. and extend over all five tracks on the pier, 
being supported on the outer rails of the outside tracks. 
This leaves three tracks on which cars can be spotted 
tor loading or unloading operations while the cranes are 
in operation. Each of the cranes weighs approximately 
300,000 Ib. 

Of special interest is the wide versatility of the cranes, 
which is enhanced by the fact that the booms are of a 
new combination type, being designed for both straight- 
line grab-bucket operation and hook lifting. Each of 
the booms is equipped with a rope-reeved trolley carrying 
an SO0-cu. ft. grab bucket, and when the bucket is in oper- 
ation the boom is held in the horizontal position while 
the trolley moves back and forth on it. For hook lifting, 
each boom has a double-sheave hook-block at its outer 
end, and when using this feature the boom is raised and 
lowered, or luffed, in the manner of a conventional crane 
boom. Each crane is also equipped for magnet work, 
using twin 65-in. magnets hung from the hook. 


dig traveling portal cranes, which are notable 
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The Cranes in Operation, as Seen from a 
Point on the Outshore End of the Pier 


Another interesting feature of the cranes is the mova- 
ble hopper for receiving ore that is mounted in each 
gantry frame. A support for the hopper is provided 
at each end of the gantry and it can be moved from one 
end to the other, depending on which side of the pier 
the vessel is moored that is being unloaded. From the 
hopper the ore passes into a traveling weigh larry 
mounted in the gantry frame, from which it can be 
dumped into cars spotted on any of the three tracks 
under the gantry. 


Capacities and Speeds 


A few figures will serve to demonstrate the large 
capacities and the high speeds of operation of the cranes. 
Each of them is designed to handle the fully loaded ore 
bucket or a 15-ton load on the hook at a maximum 
radius of 80 ft, 5‘in., or a 25-ton load on the hook at a 
maximuni radius of 70 ft. 5 in. The different move- 
ments are designed to operate at the following speeds: 
Hoisting loaded bucket, 275 ft-per min.; racking loaded 
bucket, 275 ft. per min.; hoisting magnets, 180 ft. per 
min.; hoisting a 25-ton load on the hook-block, 180 ft. 
per min. ; crane rotation, 2-revolutions per minute ; crane 
travel, 100 ft. per min. With the bucket operating at 
the speeds mentioned above, the cycle of operation is 30 
sec. with the ore at mean low water, a hatch opening 20 ft. 
in width and 20 ft. above mean low water, and with 
the bucket digging at the center of a ship with a 60-ft. 
beam. When the magnets are in use the cycle of oper- 
ation is 60 sec. 

Newport News is the terminus of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio on the Atlantic seaboard. At this point the rail- 
road maintains extensive tide-water terminal facilities, 
located on the east shore of the James river. The new 
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Section A-A 


cranes were installed on Pier 2, which juts out into the 
river at a point immediately south of the company’s 
passenger station. This pier, which is not enclosed above 
the deck, is 60 ft. wide and 600 ft. long and embodies 
a timber deck on pile-bent supports with two firebreaks. 
It was constructed originally for handling heavy cargo 
and, as built, carried four tracks and a row of cargo 
masts on the center line. 


Pier Alterations 


In adapting the pier to carry the gantry cranes, the 
alterations that were made to the deck included the re- 
moval of the cargo masts and the installation of another 
track on the pier center line. Also, since the gantry 
travel trucks, which are of the tandem type, are carried 
on the outer rails of the outside tracks, the 100-Ib. rails 
in these tracks were replaced with 131-lb. rails. At the 
inshore end of the pier the two outside tracks converge 
into the adjacent tracks, but the outer rails of these 
tracks were continued in a straight line 100 ft. beyond 
the end of the pier so that, if desired, the gantry cranes 
can be removed from the pier to permit cars to be spotted 
on the outside tracks and to place the cranes behind the 
bulkhead as a safeguard in case of fire on the timber pier. 
At the point where each of these extended crane rails 
join the track rails, a movable rail was installed that can 
be alined with either the track rail or the extended crane 
rail. 

Before the cranes could be installed, it was necessary 
to strengthen the pier substructure under the outer rails 
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These Drawings Show the Method of Strengthening the Pier, 
Heavy Lines Indicate Members that Were Added 


of the outside tracks to render it capable of carrying 
the heavier loads. The original pile bents in the pier 
are spaced an average of about 12 ft. 6 in. apart and 
are each capped by two 8-in. by 12-in. timbers. Under 
each rail there were three 8-in. by 16-in. timber string- 
ers. In the work of strengthening the pier, the existing 
stringers under the outer rail of each outside track were 
removed to a position under the new track in the center 
of the pier, and were replaced by two 16-in. 78-Ib. wide- 
flange beams which are continuous over three spans. 
To provide the additional bearing power required to 
carry the reaction from the wide-flange beams, two 
helper bents were driven under the beams at each of 
the existing bents. The helper bents are driven on 
opposite sides of the existing bent, and each of them 
consists of two piles, strongly braced and capped with 
a 12-in. by 14-in. by 6-ft. timber. Spanning between 
the two helper bents at each location are three 12-in. by 
12-in. by 6-ft. timbers under the cap of the existing bent, 
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This View Shows 
Both of the New 
Cranes in Operation 
Unloading Bulk Ma- 
terial From a Vessel 
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to transfer a portion of the load to the helper bents. The 
stringers under the inner rail of each outside track were 
*shimmed up 3 in. to compensate for the increased height 
of the wide-flange beams under the outer rail. 


Details of Gantry 


In each of the cranes the gantry consists essentially 
of two riveted structural steel trusses spanning between 
the legs, also of structural steel, which terminate at their 
lower ends in the travel trucks. Each of the latter em- 
bodies two trucks of four wheels each, all of which are 
arranged in tandem. One of the trucks at each end of 
the gantry is geared for travel and is powered by a 
25-hp. motor which is equipped with a thrustor-type 
brake and a magnetic reversing plugging type control. 
To hold the gantry securely in position while the crane 
is in operation, a solenoid-operated rail clamp is pro- 
vided at each end. Spring-mounted bumpers are pro- 





View of One of the Cranes Taken Before it Was Placed in Opera- 


tion. Note Bucket at Rest on Shelf Provided for This Purpose 


vided to cushion the shock if the two cranes should strike 
each other. 

All motors on the cranes are wound for operation 
with 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current which is picked 
up from conductor rails on the north side of the pier by 
two sets of collector shoes mounted on the travel trucks 
at that end of the gantry. The three conductor rails, 
which are located between the track rails on the north 
track, consist of T-sections and are placed under timber 
guard planks, which are bolted to the top flanges of 
chairs made of 8-in. 35-Ib. wide-flange beams lag screwed 
to the track ties. Timber planks are also placed along 
both sides of the conductor rails to form a trough and 
the faces of these planks are lined with cement-asbestos 
board. The floor of the trough, which is formed by the 
ties and 2-in. by 4-in. timbers between them, is protected 
by a %-in. coating of cement grout. The purpose of 
the cement-asbestos board and cement grout is to pro- 
tect the creosoted timber from possible ignition by sparks 
from the collectors. 
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The movable hopper, the weigh larry, and a cabin for 
the weigh-larry operator are mounted overhead in the 
gantry between the two trusses. As noted previously, 
there are two positions for the movable hopper, one at 
each end of the gantry frame, and it can be moved from 
one position to the other as desired with the aid of the 
hook block on the boom. The hopper is 17 ft. square 
at the top and has a capacity of 1,000 cu. ft. It is 
equipped with a motor-operated gate for discharging into 
the weigh larry, which is controlled from the larry oper- 
ator’s cab. 


The Weigh Larry 


The weigh larry, which has a capacity of two bucket 
loads, is suspended from two parallel channels by means 
of four wheels. It is propelled on these channels by a 
15-hp. motor equipped with a thrustor brake and a re- 
versing drum controller. A motor-operated gate is also 
provided on the weigh larry to control the discharge of 
ore into railroad cars spotted on the pier. Both the 
movable hopper and the weigh larry are lined with %4¢- 
in. plates of high-carbon steel. 

The weigh larry has a dial scale with a capacity of 
20,000 Ib. It gives weight graduations in 20-Ib. incre- 
ments and has a weight-printing attachment. There are 
three controls in the weigh-larry cab, one for the larry 
travel, another for the larry gate, and a third for the 
gate in the movable hopper. Two men are stationed in 
this cab, an operator and a weigh clerk who also handles 
the control for dumping ore from the larry into cars. 


Description of Cranes 


The revolving portion of each crane is supported on 
the gantry by means of a roller circle, 19 ft. in diameter, 
which consists of double-flanged rollers operating be- 
tween two opposed circles of 90-Ib. rails. Running up 
through the crane and anchoring it to the gantry is a 
steel stediment, or center pin, which has a ring-type col- 
lector for transmitting electric power to the rotating 
portion of the unit. Power for rotating the crane is 
provided by a 75-hp. motor through a circular rack and 
pinion gear. This motor has a thrustor-type brake and 
a magnetic reversing plugging control. 

Resting directly on the rotating platform is the coun- 
terweighted machinery house, entirely enclosed, from 
the top of which protrudes a structural steel A-frame 
carrying the boom-hoist sheaves and the boom hinge. 
The boom itself is of the truss type, made of silicon steel 
to reduce the weight to a minimum, and is capable of 
being raised an amount sufficient to permit a bucket car- 
ried by the hook to be emptied into the movable hopper. 
It has a double-drum hoisting mechanism which is pow- 
ered by a 150-hp. motor with a solenoid brake and a 
thrustor-type auxiliary brake. The lowering control for 
the boom is of the magnetic reversing regenerative type. 
When the boom is being used for hook-block work, a 
limit switch can be brought into use to prevent it from 
being lowered beyond the maximum radius permitted 
for this class of work, although the down limit can be 
by-passed by means of a special switch provided in a 
locked cabinet. 


Trolley and Bucket 


The bucket trolley that is carried on the boom has 
four wheels and is moved by a cable actuated by a 60-hp. 
moter in the machinery house. This motor has a re- 
versing plugging-type control and a limit control circuit. 
The bucket is of the link type and has an over-all width 
of 5 ft. 5 in. and a spread when fully open of 14 ft. 
























Removable teeth, bolted in position, are provided on the 
digging edges of the bucket. When the bucket is not 
in use, it is deposited on a platform provided for this 
purpose directly under the inner end of the boom. 

All operations of the bucket and the hook lines are 
actuated by a two-motor three-drum hoisting unit. These 
are 150-hp. motors and are provided with solenoid brakes 
and reversing regenerative control. In addition, both 
motors have mechanical brakes, the levers for which are 
in the operator’s cabin. Direct current for the oper- 
ation of the magnets is provided by a 35-kw. motor- 
generator set, while a 15-kw. motor-generator set pro- 
duces direct current for the operation of the solenoid 
brakes, rail clamps and contactors in the alternating-cur- 
rent controls. 

The crane operator’s cabin, in which the side walls 
are largely of glass, is so located on the rotating part 
of the unit, at a point under the boom near its inner end, 
that the operator has a clear view of the work as well as 
in both directions along the pier. It houses one oper- 
ator and contains controls for operating the bucket trolley 
and bucket lines, the gantry travel, the crane rotation 
and the boom and hook hoists, as well as foot levers for 
the mechanical brakes. 

The motors for operating the bucket lines, the boom 
hoist, the trolley travel and the crane rotation are totally 
enclosed and have forced-ventilation systems with air 
filters, which are designed to prevent the temperature of 
the motors irom rising more than 40 deg. C., even if a 
30-sec. cycle of operation should be maintained over a 
24-hr. period. Motor-generator sets are fan cooled, 


while on motors that are used only intermittently the 
ventilation systems are designed to prevent the temper- 
ature from increasing more than 55 deg. C. 


* * 





Photo by ‘‘Sparky’”’ 


Trainmen and Engine Crews Listen to the Whys and Hows of Courtesy Aboard a Southern Pacific Instruction Car Spotted at Roseville, Cal. 
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All sheaves and hoist drums in the cranes are annealed 


steel castings and are machine scored. Drum gears are - 


of high carbon rolled steel, while other gears consist 
of annealed steel castings. All gears are machine cut 
except those in the rack and pinion for the crane rota- 
tion, which have cast teeth. The motor gears aiid 
pinions have herringbone teeth and are enclosed in dust- 
tight casings. All motors have roller or ball bearings, 
while elsewhere the bearings have removable split bronze 
bushings. The hoist ropes, including those used on the 
bucket trolley, are made of plow steel with hemp centers. 

Two specially-designed portable car-pullers have been 
provided on the pier for shifting cars. Each of these 
pullers is mounted on a steel frame having four flanged 
wheels for operation on standard gage track, and can 
be anchored to the track by means of a rail clamp at 
each wheel. The pulling mechanism on each unit con- 
sists of a capstan winch with 150 ft. of cable, which is 
operated by a 10-hp. motor. Each car puller is provided 
with a 1-hp. travel motor. Lifting loops attached to 
the corners of the pullers permit them to be shifted from 
one track to another by the cranes. Two motor-operated 
box-car loaders with necessary bins and conveyors are 
provided as supplemental equipment for loading mate- 
rials from the scale hopper into box cars. 

As part of this project a sub-station transformer unit 
was installed on land near the inshore end of the pier to 
supply the power requirements of the cranes. Also it 
was necessary to make rather extensive changes in the 
track layout at the inshore end of the pier, the principal 
purpose of which was to straighten the tracks the neces- 
sary amount to permit the crane tail rails to be installed. 
The pier and cranes are abundantly lighted for night 
operation. 


* * 
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C. of C. Resolutes 
on Carrier Status 


Comes out flatfootedly against 
government ownership and 
for voluntary mergers 


Various resolutions dealing with trans- 
portation were adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at its 29th 
annual meeting, which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. from April 28 to May 1. At 
the same meeting Albert W. Hawkes of 
Kearny, N. J., president of Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., was elected president of the 
Chamber to succeed James S. Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago, III. 

The following subjects among others 
were dealt with in resolutions adopted by 
the membership : 

1. Freight forwarders—with a declara- 
tion that measures should be adopted to 
permit freight forwarder operations to con- 
tinue in the main as at present, pending 
further experience and investigation. Com- 
mon carriers should be permitted to pub- 
lish special rates for the type of service 
required by forwarders, such rates. to be 
available to anyone else in a position to 
utilize the services as part of a through 
movement. Congress should provide for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the for- 
warder problem in its relationship to the 
whole problem, of transportation of mer- 
chandise freight, and to submit recom- 
mendations. Forwarders should be re- 
quired to obtain licenses from the com- 
mission and to keep such records and 
furnish such reports as the commission 
may prescribe. 

2. Public ownership—with a declaration 
that, adhering to its firm belief that gov- 
ernment should not engage in any field 
of business in which private enterprise can 
adequately serve the public interest, the 
Chamber opposes all suggestions for gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. It is un- 
necessary and should be vigorously op- 
posed. 

3. Railroad consolidations—with a decla- 
tation that the principle of voluntary con- 
solidation of railroads should be preserved. 
Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940 
has removed serious obstacles to such con- 
solidation. Railroad management should 
8ive due consideration to the development 
of pla: for consolidation and business men 
should lend full encouragement to such 
development. 

4. S! are-expense travel bureaus—with a 
declara'ion that regular use of private auto- 


mobiles in transporting passengers for hire 
ostensibly as casual or occasional share- 
expense travel exempt from regulation is 
an invasion of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Because of the conditions under which 
it is conducted it is likewise detrimental to 
the safety and welfare of its patrons and 
the general public. As so-called share- 
expense travel bureaus are an essential 
element in supplying patronage for this 
transportation, the exemption of casual or 
occasional transportation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act should not apply. when 
arranged through such bureaus. As a fur- 
ther measure of control, states should re- 
quire these bureaus to be licensed and bond- 
ed, and maintain records available for in- 
spection. State and local authorities and 
business organizations should also co- 
operate in effecting control through proper 
taxation, publicity, and enforcement. 

On the subject of the merchant marine 
the meeting adopted a resolution which said 
in part that the power of the government 
to requisition shipping should be limited 
to the imperative requirements for vessels 
for actual naval and military employment. 

The Chamber also voiced its opposition 
to the divorcement of pipe lines from the 
oil companies, its resolution on petroleum 
reading to the effect that it “opposes all 
proposals for control by a federal bureau 
of production of petroleum from the ground 
and is against all efforts, legislative or 
otherwise, to break the petroleum industry 
into separate parts, such as production, re- 
fining, transportation and marketing.” 

Turning to the subject of civil aero- 
nautics, the Chamber went on record as 
saying that the civil airport system is of 
great value for defense purposes and pro- 
vision to make it adequate for both civil 
and military needs is a matter of public 
concern. It also feels that the federal gov- 
ernment should continue its program for 
the provision of adequately equipped air- 
ways, including radio and other aids to 
air navigation. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for six 
railroads, including the New York Central 
and the Norfolk & Western, have been 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a new series of sub-orders 
and modifications of previous sub-orders in 
No. 15100, Depreciation Charges of Steam 
Railroad Companies. 

The composite percentage for the N. Y. 
C. is 3.22 per cent, that for the N. & W., 
3.62 per cent. Included in the prescribed 
rates for the N. Y. C. are those applicable 
to equipment leased from the Peoria & 
Eastern; another of the six sub-orders va- 
cates a previous one which had prescribed 
rates for P. & E. equipment. 
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Savings Bankers 


View RR Outlook 


Roads’ value to nation stressed, 
as educator condemns 
ditch and superhighways 


Efficiency of the railroads in handling 
increased traffic; significance of the marked 
improvement in railroad revenues and fal- 
lacies in the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
were discussed by a railroad trustee, a 
savings bank president and a college dean, 
respectively, at the 125th anniversary con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on May 7. Henry A. Scandrett, 
trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, in an address entitled “Railroads 
on Their Mettle” outlined the possibilities 
of increased efficiency as a means of ex- 
tending the marked power of the roads. 
Said he: “Big results can be obtained by 
the improved performance which is pos- 
sible, and will be effected, when all realize 
the problem and contribute their part to its 
solution. If the average turn-around time 
is reduced but one day, or from 18 to 17 
days, this saving alone is equivalent to an 
increase of 102,000 cars. Again, if the 
average load is stepped up but one ton, or 
from 28 to 29 tons, that increases the sup- 
ply by 65,000 cars. These two items alone 
would be equal to a 10 per cent increase in 
car ownership. There are many other pos- 
sibilities of a similar kind. 

“A gigantic task lies ahead, which I do 
not seek to minimize. Carloadings in 1940 
increased 2,442,000, or 7.2 per cent over 
1939. In the first three months of 1941 
carloadings were 14.8 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1940. The 
defense program is just getting well under 
way, and the peak load it will impose upon 
our transportation facilities is ahead of us, 
though it should be remembered also that 
quantities of construction and raw materials 
already have moved and without any seri- 
ous delay or congestion.” 

Acknowledging that government control 
is necessary to some extent, Mr. Scrandrett 
declared: “I subscribe to the view that 
self-reliance and personal responsibility still 
are fundamentals of the American philoso- 
phy and that the American people still 
believe the principle of private enterprise 
and individual initiative is worth preserv- 
ing. I believe, too, in the patriotism of 
my industry and its willingness to forego 
selfish interests for the public welfare, and, 
having these convictions, I urge for the 

(Continued on page 818) 
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Uncle Sam Ought 
To Buy the Cars 


Eastman says they are defense 
expense which carriers 
ought not have to meet 


Chairman Joseph B. Eastman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission feels that 
the cost of any excess transportation de- 
mands upon the railroads in anticipation of 
national defense needs over and above those 
normally needed by the country should be 
borne by the federal government. This 
view was made known in an address de- 
livered by the I. C. C. chairman before the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks at Philadelphia, Pa. on May 7. 

At the same time Mr. Eastman took the 
occasion “to clear up the confusion which 
I think has existed in the minds of many” 
over the recent discussion of Southern coal 
freight rate differentials in the bituminous 
coal strike by asserting that “what the 
Southern operators want is still more favor- 
able rates, chiefly on the ground, I pre- 
sume, of the low costs and prosperity of 
some of the more important railroads which 
serve them.” He also defended the com- 
mission’s now well-established policy of 
“depression-proof” capital structures for re- 
organized railroads and warned his hearers 
that the sudden prosperity now being ex- 
perienced by the country and especially the 
railroads is of a specious character and 
flows from an economy based on the pro- 
duction of goods intended solely for de- 
struction. 

Mr. Eastman feels that the country’s 
transportation system can carry the burdens 
which will be placed upon it, but he also 
is aware that there are possible dangers 
in the transportation situation. The chief 
danger lies, he thinks, in the things that 
cannot be or are not foreseen and the fail- 
ure to plan and be ready for all possible 
contingencies. “Have the railroads”, he 
asked, “and the other carriers been told 
clearly and definitely by those in charge of 
defense production what they will be cer- 
tainly called upon to do if that program is 
stepped up to the utmost possible extent? 
.... While the need for such information 
is obvious, it is quite possible that it has 
not been forthcoming to the extent de- 
sirable, partly because of preoccupation 
with other matters, but chiefly because the 
programs have continually been changing 
and expanding.” 

If the railroads and other carriers have 
this information, Mr. Eastman can see two 
particular dangers. One lies in the fact 
that the railroads and other carriers are 
private enterprises and it is the duty of 
the managements to safeguard the interests 
of the owners. As a result, the tendency 
will be, he believes, in such circumstances 
to be conservative in assuming financial 
obligations which will be permanent, in 
order to meet the defense needs which, it 
is hoped, will be temporary. s 

“Such conservatism,” declared the 
I. C. C. chairman, “may make the margin 
of capacity to meet possible contingencies 
dangerously narrow. The way to avoid 
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this danger, it seems to me, although I 
realize the practical difficulties in giving 
effect to the idea, is for the government 
to assume the financial burden of addi- 
tional transportation facilities which are 
needed only in anticipation of defense de- 
mands and which have no relation to the 
normal needs of the transportation proper- 
ties. This is plainly a burden which should 
be borne by the nation as a whole and not 
alone by the carrier owners.” 

The other danger, in Mr. Eastman’s 
opinion, is that the transportation problem 
will be dealt with too much as though it 
were a railroad problem exclusively. Be- 
cause of the great flexibility of their opera- 
tions, Mr. Eastman believes that trucks are 
particularly useful in the event of unfore- 
seen conditions. If the trucks are to be 
used to the greatest possible advantage, he 
pointed out, plans for their mobilization 
and centralized direction in the event of 
such emergent need must be in readiness 
with the necessary organization for carry- 
ing them into effect, and he further assumes 
that those in authority have given thought 
to this problem. 

Although he sees no indication at present 
that any plans are afoot to have the gov- 
ernment take over the railroads, there is no 
doubt in his mind that if there are any de- 
faults or deficiencies, “the government will 
not long hesitate to assume control if by so 
doing it can see a way of correcting or 
averting dangerous conditions.” Since priv- 
ate managements have this in mind, he 
feels that they will do everything in their 
power to avoid defaults and deficiencies. 

Mr. Eastman referred briefly to recent 
press reports which had discussed Southern 
coal freight differentials as figuring prom- 
inently in the bituminous coal strike and 
the possible action by the commission in 
correcting the alleged disparity between the 
northern and southern coal rates. The 
chairman feels that there has been an ap- 
parent misunderstanding in regard to this 
matter which ought to be cleared up. 

He began by explaining that in the last 
few years “rather vociferous complaint has 
developed in this Southern territory on the 
ground that the freight rates therefrom on 
manufactured goods to the populous Official 
territory are too high compared with the 
corresponding rates within the latter ter- 
ritory, to the detriment of the South as a 
place for the location of manufacturing in- 
dustries. There is much to say pro and 
con on that issue which, of course, I shall 
not undertake to say here. What these 
Southerners want, however, is a parity of 
rates mile for mile with the Northern rates. 
“With this issue is confused the issue 
with respect to the relative rates of the 
so-called Northern and Southern coal 
operators. They are in fact quite different 
issues. In the first place the mines of the 
so-called Southern operators in Virginia 
and West Virginia, although not in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, are many of them 
located within the bounds of Official ter- 
ritory and the railroads which serve them 
are classed as Official territory lines. In 
the second place these so-called Southern 
operators are not seeking rates North- 
bound which are relatively on a parity mile 
for mile with those of their Northern com- 
(Continued on page 818) 
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Raise Race Issue 
Re FEC Firemen 


Union alleges road refuses to 
hire whites and that negroes 
make inferior help 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to disapprove all 
pending plans for reorganization of the 
Florida East Coast under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act on the grounds that the 
public interest is not served by the employ- 
ment policies of the management insofar as 
it affects the firemen on that road. Spe- 
cifically, the union charges that the man- 
agement has consistently discriminated 
against white men by refusing to hire them 
as firemen and using negroes instead, and is 
currently using a “check off” system under 
which it deducts certain union dues from 
the colored firemen’s wages, an act, which 
the union charges, is in direct violation of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

These charges are made in a brief filed 
with the commission by the union in which 
it asks the full commission to overrule a 
recent decision of Examiner Jewell which 
denied the union the right to intervene in 
the case. The brief goes on to say that 
Examiner Jewell made his ruling on the 
ground that it was not within the purview 
of the commission to consider employment 
policies in ruling on the legality of a rail- 
road reorganization. 

The brief argues that the plan of re- 
organization must be “compatible with the 
public interest” and that it is self-evident 
that any of the present plans, if approved 
by the commission, cannot be in the public 
interest because they would continue in 
power a management whose policies consti- 
tute a violation “of public law and policy.” 
The brief goes on to assert that the effect 
of approving any of the plans “would be 
that an agency of the federal government 
would be lending affirmation and support 
to a continuation of acts by the Florida 
East Coast that are contrary to public 
law and policy. The commission should 
not, as a matter of principle and may not as 
a matter of statutory authority, permit this 
situation to occur.” 

After pointing out that section 77 pro- 
vides that any plan approved by the com- 
mission must be “in the public interest, 
the brotherhood calls the commission’s at- 
tention to the fact that these are the same 
words which are used in the section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act dealing with com- 
mission approval of consolidations. It 1s 
then argued that “public interest” in the 
section 77 act is fully as broad as that m 
the consolidation section, under which 
language the commission has dealt with 
matters affecting the welfare of employees. 

The brief charges that the F. E. C. “pur- 
sues, as one of its subversive employment 
practices, a policy of absolute discrimima- 
tion against the white race in the employ- 
“Regardless of the 
qualifications of an applicant for a job 
as fireman,” the brief continues, “employ- 
ment is arbitrarily denied him if he 's 
white. This policy is productive of race 
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prejudice and contrary to public policy. 
This short-sighted management policy has 
a prejudicial result on the financial inter- 
ests of the railway and its security holders.” 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the race being discriminated against is 
capable of rendering a higher degree of 
efficiency, economy and safety in the per- 
formance of firemen’s duties than negroes 
are. This is corroborated by the fact that 
no railroad in the United States permits a 
negro to assume the duties of a locomotive 
engineer.” 

The brief also charges that some of the 
negroes employed by the F. E. C. are 
illiterate and unable to read train orders, 
dispatches, or safety rules. It is also al- 
leged that when the management needs new 
engineers, it has to hire them from other 
roads, rather than training them as fire- 
men as do other companies. This, it feels, 
is an uneconomical practice. 

The brotherhood also claims that the 
management employs a “check off” system 
under which the company pays to “a cer- 
tain Mrs. Helm” the dues or assessments 
directly deducted from the colored firemen’s 
salaries. This, it points out, is in viola- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act. 

It is also alleged that the colored fire- 
men are paid approximately 18 per cent 
below the standard wages paid firemen on 
all other railroads in the southeastern 
territory. 


Streamliners to Continue Florida 
Run During Summer Months 


The Dixie Flagler, the City of Miami 
and the South Wind, streamlined deluxe 
coach trains placed in operation between 
Chicago and Miami, Fla., in December by 
nine railroads comprising three routes, will 
continue to operate throughout the summer 
months. 


Lima Receives Order for 400 Tanks 


The Lima Locomotive Works reported 
on May 5 that it had received an order 
for 400 tanks of the M-3-A combat type 
from the British Purchasing Commission. 
The company is prepared to enter produc- 
tion on a 24-hour basis at once. It is 
planned that 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
will be devoted to the project. 


Minimum Coal Prices 


The Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Department of the Interior has called a 
hearing to be held in Washington, D. C., 
on May 21 to determine changes in the 
cost of producing bituminous coal. The 
determination will provide the basis “for 
making necessary changes in the minimum 
Prices to keep them in line with the coal 
industry’s operations cost.” 


Roosevelt Has Heard Nothing 
About Moving I. C. C. 


President Roosevelt said at his May 2 
Press conference that he had heard noth- 
ing of any proposal to move the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from Washington 
to some city in the Middle West. Reply- 
ng to a general question about reports 
that plans were under way to transfer some 
eder:! agencies the President said he un- 
derstood that Federal Works Administra- 
tor Carmody had been looking around to 
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A. A. R. Calls Member Road 
Meeting 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads on May 8 called a meeting of 
member roads to be held on Monday, 
May 12, at the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago. The call did not state any 
special reason for the meeting. How- 
ever, it may be expected that the 
equipment situation will figure prom- 
inently in the discussions. 











see if there were some more or less self- 
contained unit that might be moved from 
congested Washington to some point near- 
by. 

Then came the specific reference to the 
I. C. C, the President being told by a 
questioner that the commission had been 
the agency most frequently mentioned in 
rumors of proposed moves to the Middle 
West. The President said he had not 
heard of it. 

In the appendix to the May 2 issue of 
the Congressional Record appeared an ex- 
tension of remarks by Representative 
Sabath, Democrat of Illinois. It was en- 
titled “Certain Government Departments 
Should Be Removed from Overcrowded 
Washington to More Centrally Located 
Chicago.” After his own brief statement 
in support of the foregoing proposition, 
Mr. Sabath inserted an editorial in the 
same connection which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago Daily Times. 


Vacations With Pay 


National Mediation Board meetings with 
management and labor representatives in 
connection with the demand of 14 non- 
operating unions for vacations with pay 
continued this week. As usual there was 
no information available at offices of the 
Mediation Board with respect to the status 
of the negotiations; although it was said 
that the negotiators were “meeting long 
hours.” 


N. Y. R. R. Club to Meet May 15 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its Spring show in the Engineering Socie- 
ties building, New York, on Thursday, 
May 15, at 8 p. m. The program will 
consist of an “Evening of Magic” pre- 
sented by Paul Fleming and his company. 

The club will hold its annual outing and 
golf tournament at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, New York, on Thursday, 
June 5. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Speaking in the House on May 2 Repre- 
sentative Young, Democrat of Ohio, stated 
it to be his judgment that in view of the 
opposition to the project the proposed St. 
Lawrence development “may not even be 
considered during this session of Congress.” 
Mr. Young thus gave expression to reports 
which have been heard in Washington to 
the effect that President Roosevelt may not 
at this time press for approval of the 
United States-Canadian agreement which 
he sent to Congress on March 21. On the 
other. hand there is respectable authority 
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for the view that the St. Lawrence remains 
a live issue before the present session. 

In his brief March 21 message transmit- 
ting the agreement to Congress the Presi- 
dent expressed his expectations “to request 
introduction, in due course, of legislation 
designed to make this agreement effective.” 
More than six weeks have since passed 
with no follow-through in that connection. 
The last time he was asked about it at a 
recent press conference, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that the legislation was not yet ready. 

Meanwhile pros and cons of the St. 
Lawrence controversy continue to get into 
the appendix to the Congressional Record 
via the extension-of-remarks route. 


General Ashburn Dead 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 
and president of the government-owned In- 
land Waterways Corporation from the 
time of its organization in 1924 until No- 
vember, 1939, died in Washington, D. C., 
on May 2. As noted in the Railway Age 
of November 18, 1939, page 796, General 
Ashburn resigned from I. W. C. a few 
months after its transfer from the War 
Department to the Department of Com- 


merce; he was succeeded by Chester 
Thompson. 
Exhibition Tour for the 


“Tennessean” 


The “Tennessean,” the Southern’s new 
train between Washington, D. C., and 
Memphis, Tenn., (via Bristol, Tenn., and 
the Norfolk & Western), started north- 
bound on a pre-exhibition run out of Mem- 
phis on May 6, as was announced in last 
week’s Railway Age. Points of display 
(situated along the regular route which the 
train will follow), dates and hours open to 
the public on and after May 10 follow: 
Date Time 
SG" RUE os dae ue cage ca aavds 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
NOREIOURIEE © ce SickFcawec duane 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
Ceeteetie Sr ecesiarasecean 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
——— CMG aide aimsdaes 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

2 aes re er 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(Norfolk & Western) 

Leeueeuvaseetn 8 a.m. to 10:30 a.m, 
ar pee ee 11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Place 
Knoxville 


13 Abingdon 
13 Glade Spring 


he EAR octet cetaceans 1 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
3S Wetewae. oi. uca ss 4:15 p.m. to 6:45 p.m, 
54 POSORS. sod x e6 cwedea 7:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
54 We & 3 cia cineca cdinanced 12 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
14° Cheintianshte: . o.003 6c: 4:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
EG) MOGNOME cr ccae Ke vaeeeucecowt 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
ih age eee er ee 2:50 p.m. to 5:50 p.m. 


(Southern) 
4G. Rachere 5 kiecclcas 8 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
3G Cina tenee me oes ccvcanese 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
16. an. WasimgMh: <i ia si cdas oct ns denne 7 p.m. 


Would Have Canadian Ships Carry 
Ore Between U. S. Lake Ports 


Bills to permit vessels of Canadian and 
British registry to transport iron ore be- 
tween United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1941 have been introduced 
in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, by Senator Brown, 
Democrat of Michigan, and Representative 
Bland, Democrat of Virginia. The Brown 
bill is S. 1448 and the Bland bill H. R. 
4632. 

Speaking in the Senate on May 5, Sen- 
ator Brown explained that the legislation 
is proposed so that the Canadian and Brit- 
ish vessels may help out on this season’s 
ore movement. Under existing law it is 
not permissible to carry iron ore from one 
U. S. port. to another U. S. port on the 
Great Lakes in vessels of Canadian reg- 
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istry. The Michigan Senator stated that 
enactment of his bill “is most vital to our 
defense program”; and he recalled that 
similar legislation was enacted in 1917 to 
assist in the ore movement in the World 
War. 


Club Meetings 


V. R. Willoughby, vice-president (engi- 
neering), American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, will present an illustrated paper en- 
titled “Development of Passenger Train 
Cars” before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, 2130 East 19th street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry Dreyfuss, designer of a number of 
New York Central streamliners will ad- 
dress the New York Chapter of the Rail- 
way and Locomotive Historical Society at 
the Engineering Societies building, New 
York, on May 16, at 8 P. M. Slides will 
illustrate the talk. 


N. & W. Coal Drops from 3,800 Cars 
Daily to 2,300 for the Month 


The Norfolk & Western reports that 
during the entire month of April—while 
bituminous coal mines were shut down—it 
moved approximately 2,300 cars out of pro- 
ducing regions which cars represented 
standing loads filled before the strike start- 
ed and coal from ground storage. This 
traffic is in contrast with a normal produc- 
tion on N. & W. lines of about 3,800 cars 
daily. The road reports that it suffered no 
shortage of locomotive fuel or coal for in- 
dustries along its line. 


“Teffersonian” Christened 


The eastbound Jeffersonian, new 20%- 
hr. St. Louis- New York - Washington, 
streamlined luxury coach train of the Penn- 
sylvania, was christened at St. Louis on 
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April 27, immediately before departure 
on its run. Miss Jane Howard Smith of 
St. Louis, christened the train and cut a 
huge chain of spring flowers, connecting 
the train’s rear coupler with the station 
bumping post, thus releasing the train for 
its swift inaugural trip. Miss Smith, who 
was the 1939 Veiled Prophet Queen, re- 
turned from her studies at Bryn Mawr 
College especially to preside at the christen- 
ing of the Pennsylvania’s new coachliner. 
Her father, Tom K. Smith, is president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank. Schedules 
and equipment of the “Jeffersonian” were 
described in the Railway Age of May 3. 


Pullman Car Dedicated to Frances 
E. Willard 


A new Pullman lounge-parlor car, 
named for Frances E. Willard, famous 
women’s leader of the nineteenth century, 
was dedicated at ceremonies in the LaSalle 
Street station, Chicago, on May 3, under 
the auspices of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The car was 
placed in service on the New York Central. 
Those taking part in the ceremonies in- 
cluded Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 
and Mayor S. G. Ingraham of Evanston, 
Ill., the national headquarters of the Union. 


Western Pacific to Move 
General Offices 


The Western Pacific will move its gen- 
eral and executive offices which have been 
in the Mills building in San Francisco, Cal., 
since February 1, 1908, to Mission and 
Ecker streets about October 1. At the 
same time, the personnel of the general 
offices and the forces of the general agent 
of the freight department, now at 244 
California street, will be consolidated at 
the new location. The railroad will have 
exclusive occupancy of the building on Mis- 





Photo by George Dorrill 


The Pennsylvania's All-Coach “Jeffersonian” Was Christened at St. Louis, Mo., on April 27 
Just Before Iis Initial Run to New York, by Miss Jane Howard Smith of St. Louis. Among 


Those Participating in the Ceremony Were (Left to Right): P. E. Feucht, General Superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. O. Teufel, Superintendent, Terre Haute; Carl 


Giessow, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce: T. K. Smith, President, Boatman’s National Bank: 


Miss Smith: F. M. Ware, Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. Louis: Mrs. Smith: and 


Major C. E. McCullough. General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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sion. street which will be known as ‘he 
Western Pacific Building. . This build:ng 
will be thoroughly modernized by the 
owners to afford maximum utilization of 
space and to include the latest type of in- 
direct lighting, acoustical treatment of 
ceilings in all offices and air-conditioning, 
A pent house, which will be used as a 
recreation room by employees, will be 
erected on the roof. 


B. R. T. Withdraws Complaint on 
Use of Electric Lanterns 


Because the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has withdrawn its complaint the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the proceeding involving the use of 
electric hand lanterns which had been set 
for hearing in Washington on May 6. The 
issue was raised by the B. R. T. conten- 
tion that the carriers should furnish bat- 
teries and bulbs for the electric lanterns; 
an agreement in that connection has been 
reached with Western roads and negotia- 
tions are under way with the Eastern and 
Southern lines. 


No Money for National Park 
Service’s Travel Bureau 


The $75,000 originally proposed for the 
Travel Bureau of the National Park Serv- 
ice was eliminated from the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1942 when that bill came recently from the 
House committee on appropriations. Repre- 
sentative Johnson, Democrat of Oklahoma, 
who reported the bill explained that the 
committee felt that the major part of the 
information supplied by the Travel Bureau 
could be gotten from automobile associa- 
tions, hotels and other private bureaus and 
agencies. 


Rock Island Assails I. C. C.’s Plan 


Frank characterization of the plan of re- 
organization for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 3], 
1940, is presented by President J. E. Gor- 
man in his annual report for 1940. Point- 
ing out that the Commission has found that 
the stockholders’ equity was without value 
and fixed a capitalization which eliminates 
them entirely, Mr. Gorman writes: “The 
Commission apparently has adopted the 
policy of reducing capitalization arbitrarily 
to accord with its own estimates of what 
the future earning power of the carrier 
will be. In the case of your company, the 
Commission estimated a normal year’s 
earnings in the future at $11,000,000, in 
spite of the fact that for ten years prior 
to the depression the average available for 
interest was $20,047,129.20. This is a dis- 
astrous policy for the roads undergoing 
reorganization, and involves a great danger 
to the securities of now solvent roads. It 
certainly will impair railroad credit; for 
no prudent investor will risk his funds in 
an enterprise where such treatment is pos- 
sible. ‘ 

“One of the most tragic features of it 1s 
that the destruction is permanent. The 
stockholders’ equity has gone forever. It 
is possible that the country some day may 
emerge from ‘the fog which enshrouds it; 
but no amount of returning prosperity will 
resurrect the stockholders’ investment . - - 
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In all of these proceedings, your company 
has been represented by counsel, and you 
may be assured that your board of direc- 
tors and your officers will use their utmost 
endeavors in the coming court proceedings 
to see that some recognition is preserved 
for your investment in these properties.” 


Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Shut-Down by Strike 


A complete tie-up of service on inter- 
city bus lines of Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines started on the morning of May 4 
when 1,400 employees of the company, in- 
cluding drivers, terminal employees and 
maintenance men went on strike. Strikers, 
who are members of the A. F. of L-affili- 
ated Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employ- 
ees, demand a closed shop, improved work- 
ing conditions and an increase to 5 cents- 
per-mile basic pay for drivers now receiv- 
ing 4 and 4.15 cents. 

At time of writing government media- 
tion officers had failed to get acceptance 
of a basis of agreement. Capital stock of 
Pennsylvania Greyhound is owned 50 per 
cent by the American Contract & Trust 
Co., a wholly-owned affiliate of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and 50 per cent by the 
Greyhound Corporation, top-management 
company of the Greyhound system. Its 
routes follow main lines of the railroad 
generally between New York and St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular service is conducted over 
5,646 mi. of highway; in 1939, Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound carried 5,741,054 pas- 
sengers (excluding special and charter). 


Seward to Lose Alaska Railroad 
Terminals 


Concern for the plight of the people of 
Seward, Alaska, after the transfer to 
another point of the seaboard terminus of 
the Alaska Railroad, was expressed by the 
House committee on appropriations in its 
recent report on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942. The recently-approved fifth 
supplemental national defense appropria- 
tion bill carried an item of $5,300,000 for 
relocation of the Southern end of the rail- 
road from Seward to a point near the head 
of Passage Canal. 

The change which was urged by the 
Secretary of War as a national defense 
measure involves the building of 14 miles 
of new line and the abandonment of 66 
miles as well as the Seward terminal facili- 
ties. The report on the Interior Depart- 
ment bill suggested that the line into 
Seward might well be maintained even 
after the new terminal facilities are built. 
In the event of abandonment, the report 
mentions an alternative suggestion that new 
highway facilities be constructed to connect 
Seward with Anchorage, thus compensat- 
ing “in part” for the loss of connection 
by railroad. 


C. & W. I. Moves Tracks for 
Air Port 

The final phase of the co-operation of 
the Chi-ago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Re'lway of Chicago in Chicago’s plan 
for an enlarged airport was enacted on 
May 1, «hen the C. & W. I. was given title 
fo a ney. right of way and operated its first 
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train over it. Ceremonies marking the 
completion of the new right of way and 
the removal of the tracks of the old one 
which were located on the proposed airport 
were held on May 1, when the first train 
was operated over the new line. This train 
carried the mayor of Chicago, railway of- 
ficers, politicians, officers of air lines and 
representatives of the press. 

As the train entered the new right of 
way, Mayor Kelly of Chicago and M. F. 
Stokes, president and general manager of 
the C. & W. I., drove a golden spike to 
commemorate the completion of the new 
tracks. “We have co-operated in this 
enterprise to make Chicago’s airport the 
greatest air field in the country,” the mayor 
told Mr. Stokes. “The city is particularly 
thankful to you for your help because we 
realize that the railroads and the air lines 
are competitors. I believe, and I am sure 
that most other citizens believe, that the 
railroads and the air lines can work to- 
gether in making this city not only the 
railroad center of the world but also the 
air line center as well.” 


April Employment 9.73 Per Cent 
Above 1940 


Railroad employment increased another 
2.91 per cent—from 1,050,373 to 1,080,896— 
during the one-month period from mid- 
March to mid-April, while the April total 
was 9.73 per cent above that for April, 
1940, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s compilation based on pre- 
liminary reports. The index number, based 
on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 100 
and corrected for seasonal variation, stood 
at 106.8 for April, as compared with 
March’s 105.9 and April, 1940’s 97.3. 

April employment in all groups was 


above both the previous month and the 
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comparable month last year. The largest 
increase over March was the 11.97 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group; and next in turn came the 
1.61 per cent increase in the maintenance 
of equipment and stores group and the 1.14 
per cent increase in the group embracing 
transportation employees, other than train, 
engine and yard. All other increases over 
March were less than one per cent. 
Increases over April, 1940, included the 
following: Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, 12.36 per cent; maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, 12.27 per cent; train and 
engine service, 10.22 per cent; yardmasters, 
switch-tenders and hostlers, 7.46 per cent; 
transportation, other than train, engine and 
yard, 7.3 per cent; professional, clerical 
and general, 4.45 per cent; executives, 
officials, and staff assistants, 1.93 per cent. 


Senator Thomas Still Wants Probe 
of Wage Plans for Red Caps 


Investigation by the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, of prac- 
tices adopted by railroads and terminal 
companies as a result of the application 
of the minimum-wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to red caps is 
called for in Senate Resolution 105 which 
was introduced recently by Senator 
Thomas, Democrat of Utah, and reported 
favorably on May 5 from the Senate com- 
mittee on education and labor. As _ the 
committee report said, the resolution is 
substantially in the same form as the one 
sponsored by Senator Thomas in the clos- 
ing session of the previous Congress. 

The committee report asserted that the 
conditions and practices of employment of 
red caps “have been productive of many 
complaints made by members of the trav- 
eling public and by the red caps.” The 
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Twelve-Ton Light Combat Tanks Roll Off the Assembly Line of the American Car & 
Foundry Company's Plant at Berwick, Pa., At the Rate of 9 Tanks Per Day. By 


July 15 Rate Will Be 15. 
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Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision is directed by the resolution to re- 
port to the Senate on the extent to which 
red cap employment conditions “violate the 
letter or spirit” of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or other federal statutes, “if at 
all”; the extent to which such conditions 
and practices are susceptible to regulation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
its present form; and on what legislation, 
if any, should be enacted for the purpose 
of further regulating wages, hours, and 
other conditions and practices of employ- 
ment of red caps under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


March Locomotive Shipments 


March shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 82 as compared with 44 in February 
and 42 in March, 1940, according to re- 
ports received from builders by the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Shipments for this year’s first 
three months totaled 190 locomotives as 
compared with 107 in 1940's first quarter ; 
while unfilled orders at the end of March 
totaled 645 locomotives as compared with 
139 as of March 31, 1940. 

The 190 locomotives shipped during this 
year’s first quarter included 31 steam, 132 
Diesel-electrics and 12 of other types for 
domestic service, and seven steam and eight 
electrics for export. The 645 involved in 
the unfilled orders as of March 31 included 
196 steam, eight electrics, 357 Diesel-elec- 
trics and 41 of other types for domestic 
service, and 23 steam, 17 electrics, one 
Diesel-electric and two of other types for 
export. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building, in railroad shops 
show that two locomotives (one steam and 
one electric) were thus produced in March, 
as compared with seven (four steam and 
three electrics) in March, 1940. During 
this year’s first three months, there were 
four locomotives (two steam and two elec- 
trics) built in railroad shops, as compared 
with 11 (eight steam and three electrics) 
during 1940’s first quarter. On April 1, 
railroad shops had unfilled orders for 23 
locomotives, including 18 steam and _ five 
electrics. 


New Scrap Price Schedule 


A revised schedule fixing maximum 
prices for scrap iron and steel was issued 
May 6 by Leon Henderson, administrator, 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. The new schedule, which became 
effective May 6, replaces price schedule 
No. 4 issued April 3. 

The revision was made “in order to elim- 
inate inequities inherent in the original 
schedule, to aid in insuring an even flow 
of scrap to consumers, and to clarify the 
original schedule.” 

Among the more important changes are: 

Classifications are established for several 
grades of scrap in addition to the 16 grades 
set up in the original schedule. Maximum 


prices for nearly all these grades of scrap 
are established for each of 34 consuming 
points as against only 13 in the original 
schedule. 
Provision 


has been made to aid con- 
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sumers not located on the line of a railroad 
to obtain scrap from that road. This has 
been done by permitting an off-the-line 
consumer, who has purchased scrap from 
the railroad in question in the past, to pay 
the maximum prices established for a con- 
sumer on-the-line plus not more than one 
dollar to defray the expense of the off-the- 
line haul. An off-the-line consumer may 
also pay the maximum price established for 
the nearest consuming point even if such 
price is higher than the on-the-line price 
plus the one dollar for off-the-line hauling 
expense. 

Disadvantages resulting from the fact 
that switching charges may differ at dif- 
ferent points: on a railroad’s line are elim- 
inated. This is done by placing consumers 
in different switching districts on the same 
railroad on a parity insofar as their ability 
or inability to purchase railroad scrap has 
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heretofore been determined by the amount 
of the switching charges of the railroad 
from which the scrap originated. 

Provision is made for sale of railroad 
scrap, for which the railroad of origin can- 
not be identified, at prices not in excess of 
the maxima established for similar grades 
of non-railroad scrap. 

The new schedule requires railroads to 
take care of their regular on-the-line cus- 
tomers before shipping their scrap to con- 
sumers located off-the-line. 


February's Net Income Was 
$14,964,005 


Class I railroads reported for February 
a net income after fixed charges of $14- 
964,005 as compared with a net deficit of 
$10,094,640 in February, 1940, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly compilation of selected income and 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
ae 





For the month of February 
oe 


——— aN 
For the two months of 
oe eee 








[7 ——— 
Income Items 1941 1940 1941 1940 
1. Net railway operating income ......... $58,478,876 $32,856,486 $120,836,279 $78,869,297 
AE ee ene Si ey eg, i a ee aa 10,077,730 10,184,902 21,939,682 21,934,781 
3: Epa d RRNA WP arses caeg arco olevoicsé 68,556,606 43,041,388 142,775,961 100,804,078 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. . 2,229,446 2,286,382 4,659,215 4,659,381 
5: Income available for fixed charges 66,327,160 40,755,006 138,116,746 96,144,697 
6. Fixed charges: ‘ ; 
ee ee |. ee. sete 24,289,741 21,561,530 
6-02. Int t deductions! .........-. 37,220,201 38,236,997 74,947,462 76,686,047 
$05. er dane... .s.ss., 117,706 131,231 238,383 262,903 
6-04. Total fixed charges ....... 49,373,487 48,883,868 99,475,586 98,510,480 
yp Income after fixed charges ....... 16,953,673  *8,128,862 38,641,160 *2,365,783 
S. Contampent GRaTweS) oi o.5016 oc 6:0-0is-e eines 1,989,668 1,965,778 3,972,496 3,931,556 
9. Og oe a eine 14,964,005 *10,094,640 34,668,664 * 6,297,339 
10. D iati “4 and struct and 
Se pee ee ee 
11. Federal income taxes .........eeeeeee 6,442,547 2,569,074 13,200,675 5,944,537 
12. Dividend appropriations: - 
12-01. On common stock ..........- 12,891,829 13,464,076 15,507,810 16,884,955 
12-02. On preferred stock .......... 2,583,411 2,631,224 3,119,847 4,425,635 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (item 
BS OE) ooo os beasts $e. sess doe m 1.34 .83 1.39 .98 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
) 


companies (Total, Account 707) ........... 
14. Cash 
15. Temporary cash investments ....... 
16. Special deposits 
17.. Loans and ille recetvatle .....05.26.cs<ee0008 
18. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


19. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ... 


20. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ............ 
21. Materials and supplies 
22. Interest and dividends receivable ............. 
Se EMINEM MHICIM LS 55.6 0 6410/s14\o aso-eiciee.01a sae) eieupreiess 
24. Other current assets 


25. Total current assets (items 14 to 24) ..... 
26. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ....... 


BI. Thesis and Mise AVON oc ecco is 'oicinoe oes wine e's 
28. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
29. Audited accounts and wages payable 
30. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
31. Interest matured unpaid 
32; Dividends matured unpaid ... .0.06.0000ss00000% 
33. Unmatured interest accrued 
34. Unmatured dividends declared 
35. WRAPRe TETAS ACCTUER 2. cs ssce sce case owes 
BO: PCCTINOG EBX TMEDUIY 665s s0c cc ccc ceases 0 cai 
37. Other current liabilities 


38. Total current liabilities (items 27 to 37) . 
39. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 


39-01. U. S. Government taxes ............. 
39-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes .. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. . 
2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in 






All Class I Railways 
Nes 





’ coe as 
Balance at end of February 
a O peas 
1940 





1941 


$560,032,172 $623,464,761 





sh ARAN A Caos ie $674,630,090 $526,618,698 
Taber ichie nae oe 71,888,388 47,613,124 
cae a 156,409,126 98,089,181 

Emcee 1,592,250 1,245,224 
Ee et 28,896,619 26,688,358 
56,620,166 45,016,157 

Sra ates WR marr 135,331,336 122,775,060 
Sete re eet 356,648,514 357,054,175 
a ee ete eee 15,834,004 17,062,788 
eNOS FeV Le 1,162,326 1,053,916 
rea tatn ns 5,522,191 4,574,292 


———_— 


1,504,535,010 1,247,790,973 


$137,349,614 $193,543,362 





idohcrele seavan torataveke 81,469,014 $158,528,510 
B etshitns tent 547270923 42,174,715 
Rakes eater 257,228,972 244,075,253 
Sere Tn neice 5 52,182,376 59,978,967 
re Se Mies 38,716,871 22,643,520 
ee is FAS 1,541,672 1,574,323 
sitet ears Sa eoes 87,432,960 86,760,560 
ah GR Ras es or mae 16,468,346 15,406,008 
Raita cane ae, 23,605,127 24,069,482 
Sie ace 212,458,239 189,751,543 
Leen eras 50,657,451 29,387,368 
Ee ee Fone 969,031,951 874,350,249 

ee 
She nO 105,568,049 73,430,540 
SRR MG SER IST OMEN 106,890,190 116,321,003 


default) which 


will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


3 Includes obligations which mature not more th 





an 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 


(Switching and Terminal 


Companies Not Included) 


Net income before 
Depreciation 
ws Ss 


Net income after 
Depreciation 
co Sa 














o ~ f a 
For the two months of For the two months of 
ff A = X = 
Name of railway 1941 1940 1941 1940 
ALON . ccincisceace ca bviecnedeeeteccnecendene . $165,635 * $339,012 * $120,494 * $296,059 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe* ...........000. 1,790,306 * 1,014,308 3,796,553 946,841 
athe ETN ga k.s oon uvesebsscdndences 2'396,264 681,938 2'784.569 1,020,791 
DRONE MOOHEOE ce necics cc eccicviegsaeeege 1,442,390 * 1,500,355 2,687,531 .* 305,613 
SEE EO is aie eto cnece ones eceeaveks 663,731 * 160,098 900,694 80,752 
Wantcal (Ge @CCemia Wt. cesses ceeecscdsccusa *- 146,877 * 547,529 be 2,101 * 406,019 
Meiral OPS OW NOESON® 66k stn ivcedeccwceeee * 447,112 * 430,405 * 226,879 * 196,621 
MeApCalee GROMMNON s cecccs ccc ch acpeecceue sie 4,387,823 5,222,881 5,815,026 6,627,526 
Ghicaco & astern Tlinois. .....4..0ccccscers 236,701 * 218,515 339,690 117,799 
Chicago & North Western® ...........2ctse0- * 1,390,437 * 2,899,946 * 583,442 * 2,072,955 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............... 1,723,569 * 57,253 2,638,036 807,232 
Wenicazo GPeak “WGStOER ©. soca ccndes voneciecees 62,482 * 232,970 156,128 * 140,192 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? ..... * 367,516 * 1,814,158 643,344 * 837,838 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? ...........- * 346,731 * 1,789,456 380,282 * 1,108,602 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ..... * 414,759 * 529,045 * 323,266 * . 434,352 
1 CEES Se aera 302,920 169,024 494,114 343,530 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ........... 416,382 * 115,919 828,804 284,280 
Denver & Rio Grande Western? ............. * 801,739 822,969 * §85:613 * 615,437 
fait, (GHEE Ge BANGED 26 cc enc ckee ceceucees 1,045,332 506,498 1,249,374 662,509 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)*® ............ 824,485 * 589,038 1,434,682 11,215 
Maan) CRM VUCSIOLIE o<.0 c/o c ctnsecic emcee ses 196,142 * 114,942 391,628 84,518 
RRR WME Ca (on ai.st ola os <aro'1o p18 Sale Wereiele el oe * 2,152,987 * 2,229,904 * 1,442,457 * 1,617,748 
MUNI. OMI oo ag harctncrnc Sek ue wecedeae «aor 1,671,875 3,494 2,787,467 1,148,212 
MU MILTE. VRE ro, cect esd lg ckces, Soria cain oho Gealene: ala ees 412,686 * 235,613 747,910 115,323 
Mae LSE ANTADEN pr ook ccnsece < aiiy ai's-o + bielave ote ieievereien or ere eer “ (380,483 * 533,707 * 120,627 * 339,127 
MRAUINE. Ce -OARNVING 20 wiet-o'cetéicis- ce neaenee 2,344,009 1,131,298 3,090,170 1,848,270 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie? ... * 1,227,612 * 1,192,686 * 1,014,485 * 988,190 
MMAOUISTTIEAMEAR-“BOROS 6 iio oc oc kee enc eacecccee * “431,675. © 652,352 * 239,280 * 450,997 
ICES FREON os 953-0 dine, w wi 0,8aco Siew Klee seas * 362,307 * 1,883,689 388,692 * 1,136,786 
ee VOU WANNER 6 oop dort «custacewewasceee 3,424,546 181,442 6,446,406 2,824,315 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ...... 0.0.00. 1,115,284 337,090 1,390,870 601,853 
New York, New Haven & Hartford? ........ 99,319 * 936,637 654,551 * 387,141 
MRetOR le GE PORTED 6.6 boo. 024 ces ch erence iene 20% 5,315,425 5,423,337 6,418,503 6,442,657 
ROG DANONE oan ini eee cus eeitae cee senses * 1,054,962 * 1,580,076 * 486,224 * 1,023,047 
(ES gate Ce REAR Sepia Hers ete Sir ate eo Pe ee 5,260,427 3,767,479 9,826,349 8,073,370 
NN TUE ENN 0005.2 ac'alo clo sila! ale Kale cele wow Aw S 672,936 419,750 1,050,313 802,510 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 788,668 549,883 1,177,698 914,561 
EEE Wied weet pr alors sie ae ocece, ola sa Pee Cee SOF 1,334,438 713,756 1,840,392 1,232,655 
GP ROUIS-Saty PEANCISCO™ ..o.0s.0ccc cece cucesee 541,085 * 1,884,281 i 38,605 * 1,377,168 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas .......0.00 25.641 * 86,545 a 25,641 * 86,406 
Ser Ete OURNWESEEEE  o's.0 < 6 6: vie 6c die wsee ob 431,008 * 24,795 539,404 80,172 
OUMBAE EC ARTE MMO 5 .'6 on ravi cis,cra viele Hew mae Caos 225,916 * 557,057 630,259 * 175,750 
MTEOER Ie I eS greed ss Sis Re ola Oe be ele Nea 1,870,499 23,761 2,467,705 611,867 
PUMA DOUY: GUGMIGMOE.  ntoro diel sealer eu aecale s elelavelee were org 2,263,464 * 2,267,052 3,599,677 * 939,094 
SEE ie NC ooo 'a. Sasa oto sada: Sie big cokers wa ek erKe 385,499 126,691 596,497 328,478 
Union Pacific (including leased lines) ........ 468,967 1,070,373 1,811,113 2,333,496 
RAMAN RO See 5 ale el ha aos wore ba Whee. 6: we ea EC 122,353 * 658,548 484,123 * 299,747 
Nazoo & Mississipp: Valley . i... cicccccssccces + “Gtesre * 14,440 ™  354:265 61,022 
* Deficit. 


1Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 
3 Under trusteeship, Erie only. 


4Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
5Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central. 


®Includes Southern Pacific, Texas & New Orleans, and leased lines. 


The report contains the 


following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation System exclude 
offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased properties between 


companies included therein. 


Operations for 1941 of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 


Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not included in 
above statement, resulted in a net loss of $417,237 for the month and $755,073 for the period. These 
results include $217,608 for the month and $433,313 for the period, representing interest on bonds of 


such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not taken into income by S. 
fore, not included in the 1941 income results for the System reported above. 


P. Co. and, there- 
The combined results 


for 1941 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated Solely Controlled Affil- 


iated Companies (excluding S. P. 
the month and $1,941,804 for the period. 


Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net income of $898,704 for 
Figures herein given exclude results of Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no 
further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations entirely within its own 


Tresources,”’ 








balance sheet items. The year’s first two 
months showed a net income of $34,668,- 
664 as compared with a net deficit of 
$6,297,339 for the first two months of 1940. 
The roads not in receivership or trus- 
teeship ‘had a net income for February of 
$17,755,161 as compared with $672,300 for 
the same month of last year; while the net 
Income for the first two months of this 
year was $40,161,170 as contrasted with 
$11,931,050 for the same period last year. 
Seventy-eight roads reported net incomes 
for February, while 51 reported net de- 
ficits; in February, 1940, there were 58 net 
Imecomes and 71 net deficits. For the first 
two months of this year 81 reported net 
Incomes and 48 had net deficits, as com- 
bared, respectively, with 61 net incomes 
and 68 net deficits in the first two months 
of 1940, 
The consolidated statement for all Class 
toads and that showing net incomes or 


deficits of “large steam railways” are given 
in the accompanying tables. 


Another Year—the 14th—With No 
Death from Transport of Explosives 


For the fourteenth consecutive year the 
railroads of the United States and Canada 
in 1940 transported without fatality ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 pounds of high ex- 
plosives, which includes among other things 
dynamite, black and smokeless powder, ex- 
plosive ammunition, and blasting caps, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Explosives of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Only three minor accidents in which one 
person was injured took place in 1940 in 
connection with the transportation by rail 
of explosives in both Canada and the 
United States, according to the Bureau. 
Two of the accidents were slight explo- 
sions resulting from the handling of toy 
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The third accident was due to 
a fire of unknown origin in a freight house, 
which resulted in the explosion of 1,000 


torpedoes. 


blasting caps. Five hundred pounds of 
dynamite, awaiting removal by the con- 
signee, was burned but did not explode. 

In addition, the railroads in 1940 also 
transported great quantities of other dan- 
gerous articles such as gasoline, acids and 
corrosive liquids, inflammable liquids, in- 
flammable solids, poisonous articles and 
compressed gases, with only two fatalities 
and injury to 74. One fatality resulted 
from the explosion of anhydrous ammonia 
when a freight warehouse caught fire. The 
other fatality resulted from an explosion 
which occurred when an empty tank car, 
formerly loaded with crude oil, was being 
cleaned. Only eight accidents, all without 
fatalities, involving transportation of gaso- 
line were reported in 1940, the best record 
for many years. 


March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 7 made public its Bureau of Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam railway 
accidents for March and this year’s first 
three months. The tabulation, which is 
subject to revision, follows: 


Month 3 months 
of ended with 
March March 
Item 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Number of train ac- 
eee 735 578 2,020 1,949 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and _ nontrain 
accidents: 
Tresnassers: 
i ere 121 148 338 357 
Iojured ....... 130 135 350 334 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents* 
Lc) Se Mens Fas 4 1 
Injured ..... 148 17 332 223 
(b) In train-serv- 
vice accidents 
|v eee age wees, weds 1 
Injured ..... 139 143 414 405 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
[eee waa 1 1 2 
Imured ....... 83 79 243 245 
Employees on duty: 
Lt ener 57 33 164 141 
Eusured ....-.. 1,759 1,397 4,861 4,668 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
Lt) eee 173 209 568 576 
i ee 591 541 1,875 1,869 
Total—All classes 
cf persons: 
Vy ae 355 391 1,075 1,078 
pS eee 2,850 2,312 8,075 7,744 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause dam- 
age of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
ee 158 186 527 537 
Injured ....... 435 396 1,381 1,433 
Port of N. Y. Reviews Progress 
Since 1918 


To review progress in transportation and 
industry in the port of New York since 
1918 and dedicate the port zone to the na- 
tional defense program, the Chambers of 
Commerce of New York and New Jersey 
and the Port of New York Authority 
sponsored an intensive program of celebra- 
tions, dinners, radio programs, exhibits and 
window displays from April 27 to 30, in- 
clusive. A major event on the program 
was the award of silver medals to the 
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oldest employees in each of twelve key 
occupations in the business of the port. 
Among these were Joseph H. Black, 76- 
year-old barge captain, still on active duty 
for the Baltimore & Ohio, cited as the 
“oldest master of a non-self-propelling har- 
bor craft plying the waters of the port 
district”; and Thomas J. May, 74-year-old 
locomotive engineer employed by the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit (B. & O. subsidiary) 
since 1898, who qualified as the “oldest 
person working in railroad freight yards 
in the port district.” 

In connection with the port dedication 
program, the Port Authority issued a 
colorful 86-page booklet, 10 in. by 13 in., 
describing chiefly in photographs, draw- 
ings, charts and maps all aspects of port 
transportation activities. Among other 
things, railroad facilities at each of the 
“ports within a port,” such as Elizabethport, 
N. J., Perth Amboy, and Bayonne, are 
described briefly ; expedited freight services 
of roads serving New York are dramatized 
by means of a zone time-distance chart, and 
the unique system of car-float transporta- 
tion whereby “every railroad reaches every 
ship” is analyzed briefly. Also, the Au- 
thority’s studies of railroad co-ordination 
in the district and operations of its inland 
(off line) railroad freight station are sum- 
marized and its future plans for suburban 
rapid transit and a cross-bay freight tunnel 
outlined. 


Railway Tie Association 


The Railway Tie Association will hold 
its twenty-third annual meeting at the 


- Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., on 


May 21-22. The convention will open at 
11:30 on Wednesday morning with reports 
of officers, followed by an address on A 
Tie, by P. J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
and the report of the Committee on Mois- 
ture Gradient, of which W. P. Arnold, 
Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Com- 
pany, Orville, Ohio, is chairman. 

On Thursday morning addresses will be 
presented on Cross Tie Specifications, by 
C. D. Turley, chief tie inspector, Illinois 
Central, Chicago; and on The Industry’s 
Present Position, by William Somerville, 
vice-president, Potosi Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. At this session, com- 
mittees will also report on Checking and 
Splitting, R. R. Poux (chairman), Erie, 
Marion, Ohio; Timber Conservation, R. 
H. White, Jr. (chairman), Southern Wood 
Preserving Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Me- 
chanical Equipment, W. D. Humphreys 
(chairman), Wood Preserving Division, 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Changes of Dimensions of Cross Ties Dur- 
ing the Seasoning Period, R. M. Clayton 
(chairman), Southern Wood Preserving 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Specifications, D. 
C. Jones (chairman), vice-president, Wood 
Preserving Division, Koppers Company, 
Chicago; Legislation, B. N. Johnson 
(chairman), Wood Preserving Division, 
Koppers Company, Richmond, Ind.; and 
Statisties, G. D. Callicot (chairman), vice- 
president, Potosi Tie & Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The annual banquet will be held on Wed- 
nesday evening, at which Col. Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president of the 
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Association of American Railroads, will 
speak on A Cycle of Twenty Years. 


Savings Bankers 


View RR Outlook 
(Continued from page 811) 


industry the continuation of control by it 
of the methods for accomplishing the job 
it is called upon to do. I have every confi- 
dence that the industry can, and will meet, 
and fully discharge its great obligation.” 

Philip A. Benson, president of the Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., declared: 
“Tt has been more years than most of us 
can remember when the railroads of the 
United States were operating at something 
like their national capacity. Once more 
we see operating figures and earnings state- 
ments begin to approach a_ reasonable 
standard. This is heartening news for in- 
vestors and of even broader consequence 
to the nation at large, because we have 
learned anew in the hour of emergency that 
the railroads constitute our most essential 
industry, one that has been much abused 
and neglected, but which now is returning 
to its rightful place as our fundamental 
and indispensable method of transportation. 
It is my hope that, out of the present in- 
tensive activity, we may shape the future 
of the railroads in such a way that they 
will perform their rightful functions with 
a minimum of interference by Government 
or labor, and a maximum of benefits to the 
people of the United States. . 

“Because of better earnings, the immedi- 
ate outlook for the railroads distinctly has 
improved. The pressure of insufficient earn- 
ings to cover fixed charges upon certain 
of the marginal roads has been removed 
for the present, and, although further reor- 
ganizations seemed imminent last year, the 
probability of further reorganizations now 
seems much more remote. In one instance, 
where a probable default in interest pay- 
ments on May 1 of this year had been 
announced the latter part of last year, and 
either a reorganization proceeding or vol- 
untary readjustment had been anticipated, 
it recently has been announced that inter- 
est payment will be made. In other cases, 
where carriers have been considered fairly 
close to reorganization, improved earnings 
have been such as to remove immediate 
danger.” 

C. L. Raper, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Syracuse University, 
pointed out the fallacies in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project, emphasizing chiefly 
the fact that a surplus of transportation 
already exists in the country. Said he: 
“To spend a great amount of taxpayers’ 
money for more transportation in a region 
where transportation is too abundant, seems 
to me indefensible. The government not 
only would be wasting public money, but 
it also would be setting up unfair competi- 
tion for existing private carriers, unless 
tolls levied for use of the seaway were 
substantial—sufficient to pay a fair return 
upon the investment as well as the cost of 
operation of the locks. The gains in lower 
transportation rates for certain goods, 
which the advocates claim, will, I think, 
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prove to be in the same class as the de- 
signers’ estimate of traffic—grossly over- 
estimated.” 

Speaking also of grandiose super-high- 
way schemes, Dean Raper asserted : 

“We are urged to build six trans-con- 
tinental trunk highways—three from East 
to West and three from North to South, 
The facts of present traffic and the esti- 
mates of future traffic for trans-continental 
motor vehicles prove one thing—that there 
is no real need for such highways. No 
such trunk highways should be constructed 
unless we cannot escape the urge to waste 
more of the taxpayer’s money . . 
federal government has been spending 
large sums from its treasury to eliminate 
a surplus condition in wheat, cotton and 
other commodities. At the same time it 
has been spending taxpayers’ money to 
create a large surplus of transportation 
facilities. For some reason we have not 
recognized the contradiction.” 


Uncle Sam Ought 


To Buy the Cars 
(Continued from page 812) 


petitors, because they have rates now which 
are in general on a more favorable basis 
than that, this being the cause of the com- 
plaints from the Northern operators which 
we have had occasion to consider in the 
past. What the Southern operators want 
it still more favorable rates, chiefly on the 
ground, I presume, of the low costs and 
prosperity of some of the more important 
railroads which serve them.” 

Mr. Eastman also told his audience that 
the commission had been criticized by two 
groups regarding its policy of “depression- 
proof” capital structures for reorganized 
railroads, those who felt that the new 
capital structures were not pared down 
enough and those who believed that stock- 
holders had been treated too roughly by 
having their holdings wiped out. 

“Between these two fires of criticism’, 
he went on to say, “the commission has 
steered a median course, and I believe that 
the policies which it has pursued have on 
the whole been sound. Of course, however, 
it is impossible to forecast with entire ac- 
curacy the future earning power of the 
railroads, and events have at times seemed 
to lend support to the critics first on one 
side and then on the other. Those who 
thought we were too liberal were given 
such support in 1938 when, after a rather 
steady upward trend, the bottom fell out of 
railroad earnings and they dropped again 
to low depths. At present the critics of 
the other type are finding support in the 
current earnings, which are way beyond 
any reasonable expectations which were 
entertained in any quarter only a compafa- 
tively short time ago.” 

After pointing out that these increased 
earnings are the direct result of the war 
and the rearmament program and are not 
economically sound, Mr. Eastman con 
cluded by saying, “I leave the question with 
you—and you can answer it as well an 
probably better than I—whether, if we look 
further into the future, this temporary ac- 
cess of railroad prosperity furnishes any 
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sound reason for believing that our re- 
organization plans are unduly severe and 
ought to be revised upward, so to speak, 
on a scale of greater liberality.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 3 totaled 794,301 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on May 8. This was an increase of 72,- 
599 cars, or 10.1 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 128,754 cars, 
or 19.3 per cent, above the same week in 
1940; and an increase of 222,276 cars, or 
38.9 per cent, above the comparable week 
in 1939. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended 
April 26, totaled 721,702 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 26 


Districts 1941 1940 1939 
MOE sinc es oe 160,102 141,774 136,700 
Allegheny ..... 154,993 130,974 106,518 
Pocahontas .... 16,814 46,523 14,140 
Southern ...... 106,762 99,109 94,377 
Northwestern .. 127,368 83,534 80,505 
Gentral Western 106,641 97,899 104,659 
Southwestern .. 49,022 44,991 48,291 





Total Western 











Districts .... 283,031 226,424 233,455 
Total All Roads 721,702 644,804 585,190 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 33,743 35,936 35,229 
Live stock .... 12,523 12,352 14,106 
Rr 39,179 117,338 74,757 
ee 9,148 7,871 5,397 
Forest products. 40,522 33,718 29,253 
Ee 75,436 20,881 15,890 
Merchandise l.c.l. 162,055 148,637 153,432 
Miscellaneous .. 349,096 268,071 257,126 
Wet 26 cc cee 721,702 644,804 585,190 
i See 708,651 628,468 557,867 
[Sr 679,808 619,105 547,179 
1 ree 683,402 602,835 534,952 
March 29 ..... 792,125 628,921 600,691 
Cumulative Total, 

17 Weeks ... 12,175,764 10,665,742 9,773,439 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 26 totaled 60,593, as compared 
with 56,321 in the previous week and 50,- 
636 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


April 26, BOGE coc cess 60,593 27,782 
April LA SC Seamer 56,321 27,310 
April 12, AD ose Swe 54,974 28,216 
gti 27, 1940: ice sss 50,636 25,094 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Bt 26, TOAE 6. o5s« 1,067 488,718 
April pS Se 806,297 414,485 
April 29, 1939)... 0:6 701,621 359,762 


Two Florida Roads Show Big In- 
- Creases in Passenger Traffic 


The 1940 annual reports of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line indicate 
unusually high increases in passenger traf- 
fic and revenues due to improvement of 
€quipment in through Florida service. Both 
toads also show a substantial increase in 
freight trafic and an improvement in the 
Portion of Florida perishable traffic hauled 
by the railroads, 

Passenger revenues of the Atlantic Coast 
Line in 1940 were 21 per cent higher than 
that of the previous year. The number of 
Tevenue passengers carried one mile in- 
creased 31 per cent and average-miles-per- 
Tevenue-passenger in 1940 were 236.46, as 
Compared with 207.19 in 1939 and 210.84 
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in 1938.- While the increase in traffic rep- 
resented new coach business chiefly, travel- 
ing in Pullman sleeping cars continued to 
maintain the level of the previous year. 
General service improvements also affected 
short-haul travel under 100 mi. which in- 
creased approximately 5.5 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Freight revenues in 1940 increased 4 per 
cent and revenue tons carried, 21 per cent 
over 1939. President G. B. Elliott pointed 
out that while the freeze of January, 1940, 
cut the total crop of citrus fruits in Florida 
severely, the railroads moved 62.95 per cent 
of the total number of boxes shipped out 
of the state in the 1939-1940 season, as 
compared with 56 per cent in the previous 
year. Products trucked out of the state 
increased from 16.95 per cent to 22.7 per 
cent, while truck-boat traffic declined from 
27.05 per cent of the total to 14.98 per 
cent. To aid in the development of fruit 
and vegetables in its territory the Coast 
Line assembled and distributed to whole- 
sale buyers in other sections data showing 
shipping points and approximate dates dif- 
ferent crops were expected to be ready for 
shipment. 

Passenger revenues of the Seaboard Air 
Line increased 19.2 per cent over 1939. 
Freight revenue increased 8.4 per cent. 
The annual report noted that of the com- 
bined all-rail and truck-boat movement of 
citrus fruits from Florida to north Atlan- 
tic ports, the railroads handled during 1940 
a larger percentage than in any one year 
since the advent of active and substantial 
boat competition. 


B. of L. F. & E. Chief Blasts 
St. Lawrence Project 


Dubbing the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project a “crime” and a “direct detriment 
to defense efforts,’ D. B. Robertson, pres- 
ident, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, picks out the jokers in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s project, in a feature ar- 
ticle appearing in the May issue of the 
Brotherhood magazine. The two latest 
“white-washing” reports put out by the 
Department of Commerce he describes as 
seeming “to strain for conviction through 
the employment of convenient minimums 
and averages which might easily be af- 
fected by bad conditions of climate, hard- 
headed port officials, and ship-loving skip- 
pers.” 

As for the inland shipbuilding feature, 
Mr. Robertson ventures to ask “in what 
war it might be intended to use the inland- 
built ships? Will it be in 1947, ’48, or 
now?” And, he adds, any ship built would 
be at the mercy of the enemy agents and 
saboteurs for literally hundreds of miles 
along her way from the lakes to the sea. 
He concludes, “With the great advance 
made since the last World War in rail 
facilities and pre-fabrication of parts and 
important sub-assemblies there is no need 
to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
a waterway requiring years to complete in 
order to build a few ships in the Middle 
West under conditions of doubtful’ safety.” 

On the whole, the writer considers the 
project an attack upon United States and 
Canadian labor which “cannot be justified 
or minimized by anyone who will take the 
trouble to analyze the factors involved.” 
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Expanding on this subject he writes, “The 
diversion of traffic from existing and estab- 
lished transportation systems which have 
been proved time and again to be more 
than adequate, means that probably mil- 
lions of man-hours of labor now economic- 
ally employed in the transportation systems 
may be jeopardized in competition with 
the underpaid foreign merchant marine 
crews. Moreover, the billions of dollars 
of investments now tied up in these trans- 
portation systems will be equally threat- 
ened through a loss of traffic and a con- 
sequent drop in income which will affect 
volume of employment, pay rolls, and 
values. Equally maddening will be the 
necessity for maintenance of facilities for 
standby service to take up the load and 
serve the communities when the seaway 
is not open to subsidized foreign shipping.” 


Would Authorize $479,000,000 for 
Rivers and Harbors 


Rivers and harbors projects estimated 
to cost a total of $281,872,650 have been 
approved by the House committee on rivers 
and harbors which has also voted to re- 
port a separate measure authorizing com- 
pletion of the Florida ship canal at an 
estimated cost of about $198,000,000. The 
largest of the items approved for the omni- 
bus bill, which will be framed and re- 
ported to the House in the near future, is 
the proposed Tennessee-Tomhigbee water- 
way, estimated. to cost $66,000,000. 

Other major projects on the list of those 
to be included in the forthcoming bill are: 
East River, New ork, $34,509,000; 
Savannah River below gusta, Ga., and 
Clark Hill Reservoir, $28,000;000; Illinois 
Waterway, and Indiana Harbor Canal and 
Harbor, Ill., and Ind., $25,900,000; Uma- 
tilla Dam, $23,700,000; Connecticut River 
between Hartford, Conn., and Holyoke, 
Mass., $13,344,000; Mississippi River be- 
tween the Ohio and the Missouri, $10,290,- 
000; Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, Ala., 
and Miss., $6,750,000; Apalachicola, Chat- 
tahoochee and Flint rivers, Ga., and Fla., 
$6,500,000; Missouri river below Sioux 
City, Iowa, $6,000,000. 

Speaking in the House on May 2 Rep- 
resentative Young, Democrat of Ohio, ex- 
pressed surprise at the rivers and harbors 
committee’s action approving the Florida 
ship canal. “It is high time, particularly 
in this period of grave national emer- 
gency,” Mr. Young went on, “that we give 
scrupulous attention and greatest consider- 
ation to the American taxpayer .. . It is 
my judgment that national-defense projects 
must go forward and that projects involv- 
ing huge expenditures such as the Florida 
ship canal and the St. Lawrence seaway 
project had better be left for consideration 
when happier times return.” 

A couple of days before Mr. Young 
spoke, the Florida canal had been defended 
by Representative Green, Democrat of 
Florida, sponsor of H. R. 4552 which pro- 
vides for completion of the project. Mr. 
Green hoped that the action of the com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors would be sup- 
ported by all members of the House “who 
are interested in full and complete national 
defense of the Caribbean area and the 
Panama Canal, together with the facilita- 
tion of economic transportation .. .” 
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Railroads Speed 
Equip. Buying 
Over 16,000 freight cars or- 


dered in April; more than 
100,000 in last 12 months 


Spurred by rising estimates of prospec- 
tive loadings and the need to meet heavier 
demands for transportation as the defense 
program accelerates, the railroads continue 
to push new equipment contracts, the vol- 
ume of which has assumed boom propor- 
tions. During the month of April, pur- 
chases for domestic service reported in the 
Railway Age totaled 68 locomotives (one 
steam and 67 Diesel-electric), 16,091 freight 
cars and 33 passenger-train cars. Of the 
68 locomotives ordered, railroad companies 
purchased 52, industrial companies 14 and 
the United States Navy Department two. 
Comparison with the preceding month of 
March, 1941, and the corresponding month 
last year follows: 


April Orders Compared 
April March April 





1941 1941 1940 

Locomotives: 
SOP MR Ns, 5 ces tar cides Gs 1 56 50 
Diesel-Electric ........ 67 70 oe. 
OS ee re om 1 se 
Dieta (abs. 6 css is 68 127 77 
pe Ce. re oe 16,091 7,685 2,456 
Passenger Cars ...6s2ss 33 120 2 


The 16,091 freight cars ordered in April, 
comprising 2,224 from the railroads’ own 
shops and 13,867 from car builders, repre- 
sents the peak monthly volume in the cur- 
rent upswing in freight car buying which 
began in June of last year. It is the larg- 
est number placed in any April in the 
1929-1941 cycle, the current base period 
of Railway Age equipment comparisons ; 
and indeed, in only several months during 
this period has a larger number of cars 
been ordered. Purchases chiefly comprised 
box cars, 10,150 of the total ordered being 
of that type, and 3,669 hopper cars. Out- 
standing orders included 2,400 cars by the 
Illinois Central, 2,100 by the Louisville & 
Nashville, 2,000 by the New York Central, 
1,700 cars and 50 cabooses by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 1,600 cars and 70 
cabooses by the Erie, 1,600 cars by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1,200 by the Norfolk 
& Western and 1,025 by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. Other purchases are 
shown in detail in the accompanying table 
of orders. 

Leading Diesel-electric purchases in- 
cluded 16 by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific comprising two 4,000 hp. 
passenger units for service on the “Hia- 
watha,” one 5,400 hp. main line freight 
locomotive, two units of 1,000 hp. for 
switching and light road service and one 
600 hp. and ten 44-ton units for switching 
service; also, four 4,000 hp. passenger 
units by the Baltimore & Ohio and three 
2,000 hp. units and five 30-ton Diesel- 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Domestic Equipment Orders Reported In Issues of 
The Railway Age In April 1941 


(Including May 3) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Name of Company No. Type 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 1 Diesel-electric Frt. 
St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 2  Diesel-electric Sw. 
Picklands, Mather & Co. ..... 1 -8- 3 
PRDDOTITAUNID i505 '5 06:50:90 5'0010% 1 Diesel-electric. Sw. 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. .. 1 Diesel-mechanical Sw. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. ..... 2  Diesel-electric Sw. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 2  Diesel-electric 

1 Diesel-electric 

5 Diesel-mechanical Sw. 
Central of Georgia. .....5...06.% 2  Diesel-electric Sw. 
Chicago & North Western ..... 3 Diesel-electric Sw. 

3 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
PAOD fon uicinwce saa haiie se 1 Diesel-electric Pass. 

1 Diesel-electric Frt. 

i Diesel-electric Sw. 

1 Diesel-electric Pass. 

2 Diesel-electric Sw. 

2 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Great Lakes Steel Co. ......... 2  Diesel-electric Sw. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ..... 2  Diesel-electric Sw. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 1 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Battimote & O10 .:..52.5.< 2:00 00 4 Diesel-electric Pass. 
Minnesota Transfer .......... 3 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Oe OO ek: ES 1 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Walsh Construction Co. ...... 1 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. ...... 4 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 6 Diesel-electric Sw. 
CE SE a eae ee ee 2 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp..... 3 Diesel-electric Sw. 
GEA TARO OS ORG ee reer 1 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 
RNR fn sic acslas F's' ero; e1tlee ere 2 Diesel-electric Sw. 
RT OOo a a 3 Diesel-electric Sw. 
RO Nis GW EDED Es, oie 7slare s:3s0ce iste 1 Diesel-electric Sw. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 25 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 12 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 500 
Montour 
— & Southern 

e Superior & Ishpeming ... 100 


Aatuleon, Topeka & Santa Fe.. —_ 
0 

200 

50 

New York Central. ... 0.06 sess 1,000 
1,000 

Winiois Central’ ......<sa0%%ons 1,000 
500 

200 

100 

500 

Bethlehem Steel Co. ......... 3 
General Electric Co. .......... 1 
Southern Pacihe asi. 6.02 sees 50 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ....... 500 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 

EEO ee ee eee oe 200 
Central of Georgia) ..5.0600.% 100 
100 

Be. .deavelusaslsieaecwewa nie 800 
e 100 
100 

50 

250 

250 

50 

Os (SPNAN yy TRO ccs woe sda 1 
6 

Baltimore & Ohio ............ 23 
COUPES ie, Gc: rr 100 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 500 
500 

500 

600 

TS See a 70 
re es i Cl) ane eee cen ee ae 25 
Utah Copper Company ....... fe 
Norfolk & Western .......... 1,000 
200 

Republic Steel Corp. ......... 2 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R... 5 
Inland Mine & Stone Co. 6 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. ....... 30 
Sanderson & Porter Co. ...... 50 
WOLKE DMIBIOMEE oo. k.cie:s sie 5:00 ees 25 
American Locomotive Co. ..... 2 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 18 
American Gas & Electric Co... 6 
age! po Sel Or 14 
S. Navy Dept. ........... 15 
Uning RMN ois Sain e'sxiare eins 100 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 1,000 
Atlantic Coast Line .......... 800 
800 

Baltimore & Ohio «......0.00% 27 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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Mail-storage 
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Builder 


Electro-Motive Corp. 
Davenport-Besler Corp. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Davenport-Besler Corp. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Davenport-Besler Corp. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
American Locomotive (Co. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co, 


Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive (Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Davenport-Besler Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Works 
Whitcomb Locomotive Works 
General Electric Co. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Works 
Electro-Motive Corp. 


Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


General American 
Company Shops 
American Car & Foundry 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Company Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
yeneral American 
General American 
General ee 
American Car 
Company Shops 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car &. Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 


& Foundry 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
American Car : Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
General American 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Haffner-Thrall 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 

Pressed Steel Car 
Ralston Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
General American 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
Despatch Shops 
American Car & Foundry 
Mt. Vernon 

Pressed Steel 

American Car & Foundry 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Pullman-Standard 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 


Edward 
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mechanical switchers by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. During the month of 
April the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
ordered 22 passenger-train cars of various 
types, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
7 chair cars and two diners and the 
Illinois Central two diners. 


Locomotive Orders Revised 


In the Railway Age of April 26, page 
745, were reported orders for a number of 
Diesel-locomotives which were placed dur- 
ing the first three months of 1941 but not 
reported by the Railway Age due to the 
unavailability of the data at the time. Sta- 
tistics of locomotive purchases have been 
adjusted to include these orders and re- 
vised totals of the number of units ordered 
in these months are shown hereunder: 








Locomotives 
See + 
BE. 

1941 Steam etc. Elec. Total 
January 24 60 5 89 
February .... 44 86 5 135 
UN rer Paes ner orscer 56 70 1 127 
PAGEED © </c:c:e  cintois eynie- sii 1 67 ay 68 


Equipment Orders—First Four Months 


The volume of domestic equipment orders 
placed so far this year continues to mount 
to ever more impressive proportions. Dur- 
ing the first four months equipment orders 
as reported in the Railway Age totaled 
419 locomotives, 43,539 freight cars and 328 
passenger-train cars, an increase of 238 
locomotives, 36,005 freight cars and 302 
passenger-train cars over the corresponding 
four months of 1940. Of the 419 locomo- 
tives ordered so far this year, 125 were 
steam, 83 Diesel-electric, gas-electric or 
other internal-combustion types and 11 
electric, representing an increase of 52 
steam, 175 Diesel-electric, etc., and 11 elec- 
tric units over the corresponding period of 
last year. A comparison with the first four 
months of other years in the 1929-1941 
cycle will be found in the appended table 
of orders placed during these periods. It 
will be noted that the 419 locomotives pur- 
chased represent the largest number placed 
during any corresponding four months in 
the 1929-1941 cycle and that the 43,539 
freight cars purchased is exceeded only by 
the 52,944 cars placed in the first four 
months of 1929. The 328 passenger-train 
cars purchased is a larger number than 
placed during the whole of each of the last 
three years. 

Railway Age totals as used in these com- 
parisons include railway equipment ordered 


RAILWAY AGE 


by the railroads, industrial companies and 
United States government departments. A 
division of the 419 locomotives ordered dur- 
ing first four months of this year accord- 
ing to these classifications was as follows: 


First 4 Months Locomotive 








Orders 
i — " 
D. E. 
Steam etc. Elec. Total 
Oe, eee 120 §=190 11 321 
ESUGISEEIOS |g wanes swe ove 5 35 ee 40 
Wr GUE as ce we wes Hy 58 ae 58 
125 283 11 419 


In order to appraise correctly the sig- 
nificance of the large volume of Diesel- 
electric, gas-electric and other internal- 
combustion type units ordered as shown 
above, it is necessary to examine the size 
of these units and the service to which 
they will be put. An analysis of the total 
number of Diesel-electric units ordered so 
far this year by horsepower is shown here- 


with: 
Diesel Locos.—First 4 
os., 








ray 
Indus- U.S. 
R.R.s_ tries Gov’t. Total 
Horsepower: 

0 Ses eee Fe 6 7 6 
COG . o. cn ciianeowes 8 a 8 
SONG? fc ccatewessiens 14 re 14 
PUNE. 36 cai wanwercn wee 64 1 65 
600 or 660 2.0.63. 48 - ie 52 
Less than 600 ..... 50 30 58 138 

OMGM cat Seun es 190 35 58 283 


Of the 43,539 freight cars purchased dur- 
ing the first four months this year, 13,626 
were placed with the railroads’ own shops 
and 29,913 with car builders. Box cars 
accounted for more than half the total 
bought. A division by the various classes 
of cars ordered was as follows: 

23,398 box 
9,334 hopper 
7,345 gondola 
1,385 refrigerator 
1,008 flat 
300 stock 


585 caboose 
184 miscellaneous 


Freight Car Orders in Last 12 Mos. 


The past 12 months has witnessed the 
greatest upswing in freight car purchasing 
since 1929. In the 12 months ended April 
30, 1941, a total of 100,876 freight cars 
have been ordered for domestic service, an 
increase of 44,580 cars over the corre- 
sponding 12 months period ending April 
30, 1940. Not since 1929 have large monthly 
volumes of freight cars been so consistently 
booked and only during the months of 
April-June, 1936, and November, 1936- 








VOLUME OF DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT ORDERS REPORTED BY THE RAILWAY AGE 


First Four Months—Years 1929-1941 
(See Note Below) 





First Locomotives* : 
Four —A Freight Passenger 
Months Steam Diesel-Elec. Electric Total Cars Cars 
BOE sien 125 283 11 419 43,539 328 
BO seats 73 108 at 181 7,534 26 
(Cane oe 65 77 2 144 5,679 110 
mS fo.ceeee 18 44 3 65 1,065 112 
Maoh haere 126 46 24 196 37,813 458 
1 GN operon 69 18 2 89 13,717 104 
is ES oa 9 15 4 28 1,805 59 
6 re nes 24 5 16 45 15,275 271 
MMOS roeocooiees 1 6 ad 7 13 a 
MMe Sue dak ree 1 aes 1 341 30 
(6 Ie eee 21 8 11 40 5,070 1 
BGO caleatnece 243 Y: 7 257 26,232 362 
7 GA de 325 4 31 360 52,944 563 
—_— 


* Locomotive orders include purchases by railroads, industrial companies and U. S. Government 


departments, 
OTE: 


developed by news service. 





Orders for years 1929-1940 based on annual statistical survey; orders for 1941 are as 
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April, 1937, is a comparable volume of 
equipment orders to be found. 


More Cars to be Built 


The railroads, as noted elsewhere in 
these pages, are giving earnest attention to 
their future car requirements. With 29,913 
new cars ordered from car builders during 
the first four months of this year, and an 
estimated backlog of orders carried over 
from last year of about 30,000 cars, under 
present rates of operation the car builders 
can likely book orders for only about 7,000 
more cars for delivery prior to the heavy 
October loadings. (Orders placed during 
the first week of May, reported elsewhere 
in this column, plus outstanding inquiries, 
exceed this remaining capacity.) This 
would indicate a probable total 1941 out- 
put by car builders of about 85,000-100,000 
cars which would be in addition, of course, 
to the number supplied by the railroads’ 
own shops. This estimate of 1941 output 
will be subject to upward revision as the 
current rate of operations of car builders 
is increased or additional work shifts added, 
which latter is reported as likely. 


FREIGHT CARS 
Atlantic Coast Line Buys 2,900 Cars 


The Atlantic Coast Line has com- 
pleted the placing of orders for a total of 
2,900 freight cars, the inquiry for which 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
26. Orders for 1,600 box cars were re- 
ported in the ‘Railway Age of May 3 and 
are included in the summary of April 
orders reported elsewhere in this column. 
The complete order comprises the follow- 
ing: 

800 50-ton box cars, American Car & Foundry Co. 
800 50-ton box cars, Pullman-Standard Car Man- 


ufacturing Company 
700 50-ton auto cars, American Car & Foundry 


Co. 
300 50-ton furniture cars, Mt. Vernon Car Man- 
ufacturing Company 


200 50-ton high-side gondola cars, Bethlehem 
Steel Company 
100 70-ton covered hopper cars, Bethlehem Steel 


Company 


Tue Detroit, ToLtepo & IRoNTON is in- 
quiring for 50 covered hopper cars. 


THE New York CENTRAL is reported to 
have ordered 10 well cars from Despatch 
Shops, Inc. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY is expected to en- 
ter the market for a total of about 1,010 
freight cars, including box, hopper and 
gondola cars. 


THE Unitep StaTES GOVERNMENT has 
ordered 50 6,000-gal. tank cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity and 50 flat cars of 30 tons’ capac- 
ity from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL has ordered 
150 50-ton 50-ft. box cars from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. Marte has ordered 50 50-ton 50-ft. 
and 200 50-ton 40%4-ft. box cars from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


THE Missourr PaAciFic is inquiring for 
a total of 1,050 freight cars comprising 
800 44-ft. 6-in. box cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
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ity, 200 50-ft. 6-in. auto cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 50 covered cement cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


Tue Soutn ArricAN Raitways & Har- 
BOURS is reported to have placed an order 
for 1,000 high side gondola cars with the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 11. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
placed orders for 1,000  steel-sheathed 
wood-lined box cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 
allocating 500 to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and 500 to the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Kansas City SOUTHERN has or- 
dered 50 50-ton 50%4-ft. automobile cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company. It has also ordered 200 
50-ton 50-ft. box and 75 70-ton hopper cars 
from this company for the Louisiana & 
Arkansas. Inquiry for this equipment was 
repor.ed in the Railway Age of April 5. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue WeEsTERN Paciric will ask the dis- 
trict court for authority to purchase three 
5,400 hp. Diesel-electric locomotives. 


THe Uwnitep States Navy DEpart- 
MENT, Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, has 
asked for bids on two 50-ton Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, schedule 6477. 


Tue ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NortTH- 
ERN has been authorized by the district 
court to purchase a 300-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotive. It has also been authorized 
to purchase two used locomotives from the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 


Tue Reapinc has placed orders for six 
Diesel-electric locomotives allocating two 
1,000-hp. units and two 600-hp. units to 
the Electro Motive Corporation and two 
600-hp. units to the American Locomotive 
Company. Authorization by the company’s 
board of directors for the purchase of 10 
Diesel-electric locomotives was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 29. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Company is expected to 
receive the order for the remaining four 
600-hp. units. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE SOUTHERN PaciFic is inquiring for 
25 baggage cars. 


TRON AND STEEL 


THE Mrissourt Pactric has been author- 
ized by the district court to purchase 37,600 
tons of rails. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE San Drieco Etectric RAILWAY has 
ordered 11 motor coaches from the a. ec. f. 
Motors Company. 


Tue Curcaco, North SHorE & Mit 
WAUKEE has ordered three 31-passenger 
street car type motor coaches from the 
a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND LINES 
has ordered nine 33-passenger parlor car 
type motor coaches from the a. c. f. Motors 
Company. 
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Supply Trade 





Wilfred Sykes, who has been elected 
president of the Inland Steel Company, 
Chicago, as reported in the Railway Age 
of May 3, was born in New Zealand and 
started his career in Melbourne, Australia. 
In 1909 he served as a steel mill engineer 
for the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company and from 1920 to 1922 
was employed as executive engineer by the 
Steel and Tube Company of America at 
Chicago. His association with Inland be- 
gan in 1923 when he was employed to take 
charge of construction and engineering 
work. From 1927 to 1930 he served as 
assistant general superintendent of the In- 
diana Harbor Works and since 1930 he has 





Wilfred Sykes 


been assistant to the president. He is also 
chairman of the Milcor Steel Company and 
the Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, two of Inland’s subsidiary organiza- 
tions. 

Philip D. Block, who retires from the 
presidency ta become chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, was one of the original 
founders of the company in 1893. Since 
that time he has been a dominant force in 
developing the concern from a small re- 
rolling mill into one of the major steel 





‘Philip D. Block 


companies in the country and the largest 
independent producer in the Chicago area. 
Mr. Block served as a vice-president of the 
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company prior to 1919 when he became 
president. 

James H. Walsh, who has been elected 
vice-president was assistant general siper- 





James H. Walsh 


intendent of the Indiana Harbor Works 
from 1922 to 1927 and general superin- 
tendent from 1927 to 1930. In the latter 
year he was promoted to works manager. 


John H. Collier, vice-president of the 
Crane Company, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed president to succeed Charles B. Nolte, 
deceased. Mr. Collier was born in 1884 
and was educated at Purdue University. 
He entered the employ of the Crane Com- 
pany in 1903 as a core makers helper and 





John H. Collier 


after holding various positions with the 
company was made general manager of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant in 1917. In 1929 
he was sent to Paris as president of the 
company’s French subsidiary and for the 
next four years served in that capacity and 
as chairman of the company’s English sub- 
sidiary. In 1933 he returned to the United 
States and was elected vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 


John H. McCartney, formerly New 
York representative, has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Brake Equip- 
ment & Supply Co. of Chicago. He will 
make his headquarters at the company’s 
general office in Chicago. 


John A. Dillon has been elected vice- 
president of the O. C. Duryea Corpora- 
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tion with headquarters at the company’s 
general offices in New York. Mr. Dillon 
was formerly vice-president in charge of 
Eastern sales of the Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corporation. : 


The O. C. Duryea Corporation has 
moved its general office in New York from 
30 E. 42nd St., to 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


Joseph F. Clary has been appointed 
head of the railway sales contact depart- 
ment of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, succeeding the late 
William T. Bennison, whose obituary was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 22. 





Joseph F. Clary 


Mr. Clary joined the Budd Company in 
1933, and as project engineer in the rail- 
car division has worked in the design or 
engineering of all the stainless steel stream- 
liners built by the company. He is a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1929, and was previously as- 
sociated with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. His headquarters will be at the Budd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., plant. 


OBITUARY 


Alex T. Anderson, district manager, 
midwestern territory of the Duff-Norton 
Manufacturing Company, died April 29. 


Fay E. Possen, formerly purchasing 
agent for the Vapor Car Heating Com- 
pany, died of a heart attack April 7 at 
Los Altos, Cal. He was 57 years old. 


O. C. Duryea, president of the O. C. 
Duryea Corporation of New York, whose 
death on April 27 was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 3, was born in 
Wyoming, Ill., April 25, 1880. He began 
his business career in the employ of his 
brothers manufacturing early automobiles. 
Before he was 21, however, he had received 
4 number of patents on his own inventions. 
These were followed by many others. One 
of the most notable of his inventions was 
the Duryea railway cushion underframe for 
Which he was awarded the George R. 
Henderson gold medal by the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia in 1933. This de- 
vice is now the principal business of the 

- C. Duryea Corporation. Mr. Duryea 


Was a member of the Union League Club 
of Chicago. 
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Construction 





Financial 





DENvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—A 
contract amounting to about $20,000 has 
been awarded the Utah Construction Com- 
pany, for excavating and loading 75,000 to 
80,000 cu. yd. of smelter slag for ballast 
at Murray, Utah and Leadville, Colo. The 
slag will be used to reballast 43.86 miles 
of track at a cost of approximately $124,- 
500. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—A 


line change 3,352 ft. long will be com- 
pleted with company forces at cost of 
approximately $20,170. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road will spend approximately $202,190 
this year on a system bridge and culvert 
repair and improvement program and ap- 
proximately $300,200 on various improve- 
ments at an important terminal, including 
the construction of a new classification 
yard with five tracks, rearrangement of 
other tracks, the replacement of water stor- 
age facilities, the enlargement of round- 
house facilities and the construction of a 
commissary and other buildings. 


New York, New Haven & HArtTFoRD.— 
A contract has been awarded the Ross and 
White Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a locomotive coaling station and a 
sanding station for both Diesel and steam 
locomotives at Dover street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract for construction work 
on the Ninth street overhead bridge at 
Washington, D. C., to the James McGraw 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Ross and White 
Company, Chicago, has been awarded a 
contract for a Red Devil automatic loco- 
motive coaler, which will be installed at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


READING. — The Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission has approved the elim- 
ination of a crossing at grade where state 
highway Route No. 149 crosses the four 
main tracks of the Reading in Avon, 
Lebanon county. The plans call for the 
construction of a portion of a new high- 
way and of a continuous plate girder bridge 
290 ft. in length to carry the new highway 
across and above the grade of the tracks 
at a point about 620 ft. west of the exist- 
ing crossing. The bridge, as proposed, 
consists of two spans each 142 ft. 9% in. 
in length. Cost of the improvement is 
estimated at $403,814, exclusive of prop- 
erty damages. The Department of High- 
ways intends to undertake construction of 
the proposed improvement as a Federal Aid 
Grade Crossing Elimination Project. 


Unitep STATES ENGINEERS OFFICE, Se- 
attle, Wash.—Bids will be opened on a 
date not yet announced for furnishing all 
labor and materials and performing all 
work in connection with the construction 
of 11.2 miles of roadbed, including two 
tunnels, for the passage canal connection 
of the Alaska Railroad located about mid- 
way between Seward and Anchorage, 


Alaska—inv. 233. 





ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.—An- 
nual Report—The 1940 annual report of 
this road shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $215,277, an increase 
of $112,784 over the 1939 deficit. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,455,361 +$9,620 
Maintenance of way 567,522 +50,124 
Maintenance of 
equipment 643,746 +16,834 
Transportation 1,471,218 +76,529 
ToTAL OPERATING 4 
EXPENSES 3,149,609 +124,586 
Operating ratio 91.15 +3.36 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 305,752 —114,966 
Railway tax accruals 276,312 +2,325 
Railway operating 
income 29,441 -117,291 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 246,157 -16,893 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 9,242 +49 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING DEFICIT 225,958 +100,447 
OTHER INCOME 35,466 —2,760 
Gross INCOME* 190,492 —103,208 
Interest on 
funded debt 185 -306 
TotaL Fixep CHARGES 14,655 +2,370 
Net Dericit $215,277 +$112,784 





” * Deficit. 


ATLANTIC Coast LinE.—Annual Report. 
—The 1940 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,823,537, an increase of $1,- 
019,463 as compared with net income in 





1939. Selected items from the income’ 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $50,087,984  +$2,988,696 
Maintenance of way 5,162,193 +207,051 
Maintenance of 
equipment 10,118,662 +1,014,415 
Transportation 20,018,750 +1,346,888 





ToTAL OPERATING 
E)XPENSES 


39,567,509 
Operating ratio 79 


+2,895,728 
+1.14 





Net REVENUE 

















FROM OPERATIONS 10,520,475 +92,968 
Railway tax accruals 4,550,000 +160,000 
Railway operating 

income 5,970,475 —67,032 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 2,254,146 -80,818 
Joint facility rents 

—Net Cr. 40,904 —38,424 
Net RAILWAy 

OPERATING INCOME 3,757,234 —24,638 
Other income 5,215,041 +863,818 
Gross INCOME 8,972,275 +839,180 
Misc. DepuctTions 

FROM INCOME 939,792 20,191 
Interest and rentals 6,208,946 160,092 
Net INcoME $1,823,537 $1,019,463 





BALTIMorE & Ount0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road is asking for bids 
on or before May 13 on a proposed issue 
of $5,880,000 equipment trust certificates, 
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to be designated Series L. The issue is to 
be dated June 1, 1940, and will mature in 
ten equal annual installments to and includ- 
ing 1951. 


BINGHAM & GarFIELD.—Deficit Status. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that this company 
earned a net railway operating income in 
excess of 534 per cent per year on the 
value of its property, and is not entitled 
to reimbursement under the provisions of 
section 204 of the Transportation Act of 
1920, as amended January 7, 1941, for any 
losses suffered during the period of federal 
control. Division 4 found that the period 
of private operation under federal control 
was 22.7 months, which would entitle the 
company to earn income at the rate of 
10.87 per cent for the period, whereas it 
earned at the rate of 15.07 per cent. An 
order was entered dismissing the carrier’s 
claim. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—L. C. & N. 
Rent.—Federal Judge Guy Fake of the 
United States district court of Newark, N. 
]J., has directed trustees of this road to pay 
approximately $370,000 in back rent due 
to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. for 
lease of the Lehigh & Susquehanna. 





Cuicaco, BurLIncTON & QuINcy.—An- 
nual Report—The 1940 annual report of 
this road shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $4,392,864, an in- 
crease of $731,525 as compared with net 
income in 1939. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $97,631,242  +$1,499,448 
Maintenance of way 13,353,279 +508,514 
Maintenance of < 
equipment 16,783,688 —598,305 
Transportation 35,277,423 +1,020,427 
ToTraL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 71,853,873 +967,977 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 25,777,369 +531,471 
Railway tax accruals 8,697,632 +80,830 
Railway operating 
income 17,079,737 +450,641 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 1,952,935 —274,336 
Joint facility rents 
Net Dr. 2,044,024 —87,349 
Net Raitway , 
OPERATING INCOME 13,082,778 +812,326 
Other income 1,070,532 —64,433 
TotaL INCOME 14,153,309 +747,892 
Rent for leased roads 81,143 —4,085 
Interest on 
funded debt 9,320,918 -—55,853 
ToTaL FixEp CHARGES 9,658,152 +12,687 
Net InNccME $4,392,864 +$731,525 





Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuINcy.— 
Abandonment. — This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Baiotto Mine Spur, Mo., to South Gifford, 
7.1 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has awarded a $5,- 
100,000 issue of equipment trust certificates 
to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Dick & 
Merle-Smith and Stroud & Co. on a bid 
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of 100.099 for 154 per cent obligations. The 
certificates, due serially in from one to ten 
years, were immediately re-offered to the 
public on April 30 at prices to yield from 
0.30 to 1.95 per cent. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAciFic.— 
Two New Directors—S. R. Arias, a mem- 
ber of the financial firm of Newman 
Brothers & Worms, New York, and Ward 
Vanderpool, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the Rock Island, have been elected 
directors to succeed the late A. C. Rearick 
and F. E. Walsh, respectively. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.—An- 
nual Report—The 1940 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $5,604,165, a 
decrease of $2,733,383 as compared with 
net deficit in 1939. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $80,701,923 +$2,234,105 
Maintenance of way 11,208,952 -1,019,060 
Maintenance of 
equipment 14,582,286 +59,624 
Transportation 29,935,633 +178,142 
TotTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 62,391,445 —617,837 
Operating ratio 7194 -2.99 
Net REVENUE 
FPOM OPERATIONS 18,310,478 +2,851,942 
Railway tax accruals 5,568,230 +60,797 
Railway operating 
income 12,742,249 +2,791,145 
Equipment rents—Dr. 3,584,871 +223,053 
Joint facility rents 
—Dr. 1,023,900 —106,532 
Net RaILway 
OPERATING INCOME 8,133,477 +2,674,624 
Non-operating income 441,630 —98,698 
TotaL INCOME 8,575,107 +2,575,926 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 233,949 —2,026 
Total interest 13,787,995 —188,899 





Net Dericit $5,604,165 —$2,733,383 





VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE.—Abandonment.— 
This company has. asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Carson 
City, Nev., to Virginia City, 20 miles. 


Detroit, ToLEpo & IrRonton.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company would be authorized 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
Jeffersonville, Ohio, to Sedalia, seven miles. 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner A. G. Nye. 





Erie.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 
This road has awarded a $4,000,000 issue 
of equipment trust certificates to an under- 
writing group headed by Lazard Freres & 
Co. on a bid of 100.064 for 17%s. This rep- 
resents an interest cost to the road of 1.86 
per cent. The issue was immediately re- 
offered on April 30 to the public at prices 
to yield from 0.45 to 2.20 per cent. The 
certificates mature serially May 1, 1942, to 
1951, inclusive. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Re- 
organization—This company’s reorganiza- 
tion proceedings have been reopened by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 





May 10, 1941 


purpose of receiving evidence to bring the 
record of its operations down to date, and 
such other evidence and suggestions as will 
assist in a reconsideration of the final plan 
of reorganization under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act which has been approved 
by the commission but which has been 
referred back to it by the United States 
District Court in Colorado. 

The hearing will be held before Ex- 


aminer R. T. Boyden on May 20 in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Annual Report.—The 
1940 annual report for this company shows 
net income, after interest and other charges, 
of $10,208,194, compared with a net in- 
come of $8,686,425 in 1939. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
Average mileage 
operated 8,068.72 —2,96 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $101,743,146 +$9,959,773 





Maintenance of way 


























and structures 13,230,789 +1,971,661 
Maintenance of 

equipment 17,436,498 +2,005,083 
Transportation 30,034,420 +1,532,667 
ToTAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 65,901,723 +5,439,053 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 35,841,423 +4,520,720 
Railway tax accruals 12,273,206 42,151,737 
Railway operating 

income 23,568,217 +2,368,983 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 1,361,148 +46,967 
Joint facility rents 

—wNet Dr. 400,005 +99,547 
Net Rartway 

OPERATING INCOME 21,807,064 +2,222,469 
Total other income 3,218,139 —909,509 
TotTaL INCCME 25,025,203 +1,312,960 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment 24,928 +1,389 
Interest on funded debt 

—Fixed interest 13,722,692 —309,903 
ToTAL FIxEp CHARGES 14,212,128 -3,642 
Net IncoMe $10,208,194  +$1,521,769 





Gur, MosiLte & Oun10.—Acquisition and 
Operation.—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire and op- 
erate a line extending from Mobile, Ala., 
to Farnell, 2.5 miles. The line in ques- 
tion is a segment of the part of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio’s Bay Shore branch, hereto- 
fore ordered by the commission to be aban- 
doned. The acquisition of the line will per- 
mit the G. M. & O. to serve a large plant 
and lumber mill of the Southern Furniture 
Manufacturing Company which will be 
built near Farnell. 


LouisvittE & NasHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1940 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $9,537,146, an increase of $2- 
142,915 as compared with net income iM 
1939. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 


+$9,653,371 
es 


RAILWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES $98,001,627 
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Tota. OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


72,057,365 
Operating ratio 73.5 


+7,067,830 
-0.1 





Net REVENUES 

















FROM OPERATIONS 25,944,262 +2,585,541 
Railway tax accruals 10,304,935 +2,169,235 
Railway operating 

income 15,639,327 +416,306 
Equipment rents 

—Net Cr. 2,393,196 +856,928 
Joint facility rents 

—Net Dr. 844,530 -66,099 
Net RAILWAY 

OPERATING INCOME 17,187,993 +1,339,333 
Other income 1,661,455 +547,324 
Gross INCCME 18,849,448 +1,886,657 
Rent for leased roads 349,197 +17,651 
Interest on 

funded debt 8,820,582 —292,208 
TotaL FIxED CHARGES 9,203,198 —269,707 
Net INCOME $9,537,146  +$2,142,915 





MINNEAPOLIS, NORTHFIELD & SOUTHERN. 
—Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its so-called Ellison 
line, consisting of 1.7 milés in and near 
Northfield, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lourts.—Adjourn- 
ment of sale——Sale of the properties of this 
road heretofore set for April 25 has been 
adjcurned to 10 a. m. May 29, at the 
division superintendent’s office, Cedar Lake 
Yards, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Annual Re- 
fort—The 1940 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,375,132, an increase of $393,- 
570 as compared with net income in 1939. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
Average mileage 
operated 1503.90 -14.31 
RalLwAy OPERATING 
REVENUES $9,699,774 +$484,637 
Maintenance of way 1,460,464 +77,701 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,483,382 +7,473 
Transportation 3,285,567 +53,107 
TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 7,220,992 +126,340 
Operating ratio 74.44 -2.55 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 2,478,782 +358,297 
Railway tax accruals 573,532 +14,332 
Railway operating 
income . 1,905,250 +343,964 
Hire of equipmen 
sevet Dr. 483,573 -6,413 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Dr. 31,519 +6,805 
Ner Raitway 
OPERATING INCCME 1,390,158 +343,573 
Non-operating income 61,036 -8,887 
Gross INcoME 1,451,194 +334,685 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 22,370 95 
nterest on 
funded debt 563 —26,221 
Tora, Depucrions 
FROM Gross INCOME 76,062 —58,884 
Ner Income $1,375,132 +$393,570 





MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Sale.—The 
sale of the properties of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, scheduled for April 25, 1941, has 
been postponed until May 29, 1941. 


Monrour.—Trackage Rights. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve an extension 
of a trackage agreement which was dated 
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October 1, 1913, permitting it to operate 
over the lines of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia from Salida, Pa., to Mifflin Junc- 
tion, 2.9 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAvuLT STE. 
Marize.—Annual Report—The 1940 annual 
report of this company shows a balance of 
$2,128,054, as compared with a balance of 
$943,606 in 1939. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 











Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $17,137,578 +$1,792,488 
Maintenance of way 2,935,535 +310,233 
Maintenance o 
equipment 2,682,768 +15,448 
Transportation 6,709,801 +260,052 
ToTAL OPERATING 
Fx PENSEFS 13,359.436 +559.825 
Operating ratio 77.95 —5.46 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 3,778,142 +1,232,663 
Net equipment, joint 
facility rents and 
taxes—Dr. 1,741,864 +39,358 





Net RAILWAy 








OPERATING INCOME 2,036,278 +1,193,305 
Other income—Net 131,677 —18,321 
TotraL INCOME 2,167,955 +1,174,984 
Rent for leased roads, 
interest on equipment 
obligations and miscel- 
laneous accounts being 
paid by the trustees 39,901 —9,464 
BALANCE $2,128,054 +$1,184,448 








In addition to the fixed charges being paid by 
the Trustees, interest was accrued on the books 
of the company on bonds, notes, advances, etc., 
amounting to $6,556,853 in 1940, compared with 
$6,575,991 in 1939. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Annual Report—The 1940 annual report 
for this company shows net deficit of $146,- 
921, after interest and other charges, com- 
pared with a net deficit of $315,925 in 1939. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,198,702 +$193,088 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 271,462 +5,820 
Maintenance of 
equipment 320,195 —5,194 
Transportation 1,307,535 +106,521 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,060,496 +61,979 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,138,206 +131,109 
Railway tax accruals 348,916 —2,772 
Railway operating 
income 789,291 +133,881 
Net rents—Dr. 350,207 —40,867 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 439,084 +174,747 
Total other income 70,860 -3,510 
ToTAL INCOME 509,944 +171,238 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 27,286 -859 
ToTaL FixEp CHARGES 649,532 +1,240 
Net Dericit $146,921 —$169,003 





NorFOLK SOUTHERN.—Sale to New Com- 
pany.—Properties of the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad Company, in receivership since 
1932, were sold for $2,000,000 at Princess 
Anne county courthouse, Va., on April 30, 
to C. M. Shanks, reorganization manager 
for the new company. Sale was a fore- 
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closure action under an order entered by 
the federal district court at Norfolk. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Valuation Sought.—Federal judge Wil- 
liam Clark hds instructed Trustee Walter 
Kidde of this road to request the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to bring the 
property valuation of the road down to date 
to serve as a basis for its plan of reorgan- 
ization. 


PittsspurGH & LAKE Erte.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1940 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $5,077,281, an increase of $1,- 
487,032 as compared with net income in 





1939. Selected items from the income 
account follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
Average mileage 
operated 232.51 —0.45 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $23,947,038  +$4,696,044 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 18,231,615 +2,459,292 
Operating ratio 76.13 —5.80 





Net REVENUE 


FROM OPERATIONS  * »423 +2,236,752 
3 














Railway tax accruals +1,042,308 
Railway operating 

income 2,630,434 +1,194,444 
Equipment rents 

—Net Cr. 2,918,385 +585,450 
Joint facility rents 

—wNet Cr. 42,707 +4,916 
Net RAILway 

OPERATING INCOME 5,591,525 +1,784,809 
Other income 407,351 —102,335 
TotaL INCOME 5,998,576 +1,682,474 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment 40,560 +1,653 
TotaL Fixep CHARGES 42,823 +3,194 
Net INCOME $5,077,281  +$1,487,032 





SEABOARD Arr Line.—Abandonment by 
the Raleigh & Charleston—The Raleigh & 
Charleston has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon its entire line extending from 
Lake View, S. C., to South Marion, 19.9 
miles. Commissioner Mahaffie said that he 
agreed with the decision of the majority 
except that he would limit the certificate 
to abandonment of operations in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC. 
—Annual Report—The 1940 annual report 
for this company shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $975,780, a 
decrease of $113,557 as compared with 











1939. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $9,678,351 +$926,116 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 1,101,332 +216,278 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,683,072 +55,960 
Transportation 3,550,709 +311,059 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 6,991,026 +616,749 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 2,687,325. +309 ,367 
Railway tax accruals 852,644 +89,774 
Railway operating 
income 1,834,681 +219,593 
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Hire of equipment 














—Dr. 614,384 +136,170 
Joint facility rents 

—Dr. 144,309 +222,345 
Net RAILWAY 

OPERATING INCOME 1,075,988 -138,922 
Non-operating income 223,408 +5,457 
Gross INCOME 1,299,396 -133,466 
Interest on 

funded debt* 310,525 -18,725 
TotTaL DEDUCTIONS 

FRoM Gross INCOME 323,616 -19,908 
Net InNcoME $975,780 —$113,557 





* Includes interest on 6% and 7% Guaranteed 
Stocks. 


St. Louis-SAN Francisco.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1940 annual report for this 
company shows net deficit of $7,264,510, 
after interest and other charges, compared 
with a net deficit of $8,805,922 in 1939. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
Average mileage 
operated 5,095.20 -119.73 
RaILwAy OPERATING 
REVENUES $48,180,971 +$464,874 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 6,633,228 -579,472 
Maintenance of 
equipment 7,483,701 —590,535 
Transportation 18,332,095 +410,062 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 39,140,482 —882,590 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 9,040,489 +1,347,465 
Railway tax accruals 3,919,063 9,589 
Hire of equipment 
—Net Dr. 385,187 —108,909 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Cr. 227,322 +3,018 
Net RAItway 
OPERATING INCOME 5,279,291 +1,443,767 
Non-operating income 173,037 +13,853 
Gross INCOME 5,452,328 +1,457,619 
Rentals 64,022 —2,686 
Totat DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross INCOME 90,720 -1,779 
Net Dericit $7,264,510  -$1,541,412 





SouTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the Arizona Eastern—The Arizona East- 
ern and the Southern Pacific, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a line and the operation thereof, ex- 
tending from West Chandler, Ariz., to the 
end of the line, 0.9 mile. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1940 annual report for this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges of $72,425, as compared with a net 
income of $85,126 in 1939. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 











Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $2,589,413 +$127,263 
Maintenance of way 440,632 +30,309 
Maintenance of 
equipment 397,795 +19,241 
Transportation 893,209 +41,782 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES f 1,933,930 +96,870 
Operating ratio 81.26 +0.10 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 655,483 +30,393 
Railway tax accruals 170,240 +8,949 
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Railway operating 














income 485,243 +21,444 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 169,100 +10,085 
Joint facility rents 

—Net Dr. 5,528 —415 
Non-operating income 12,095 -19,593 
Gross INCOME 497,339 +1,851 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment . 34,931 +1,759 
Interest on 

funded debt 208,003 +2,191 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS 

FROM Gross INCOME 424,914 +14,553 
Net INcoME $72,425 -$12,701 





ToLepo, Prorta & WeEsTERN.—Annual 
Report—The annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $377,367, a decrease of $6,029 
compared with net income in 1939. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1940 with 1939 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $2,273,432 +$91,809 
Maintenance of way 432,371 —27,446 
Maintenance of 
equipment 180,182 +17,699 
Transportation 538,351 +7,233 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXBENSES 1,516,631 +26,044 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 856,800 +65,764 
Railway tax accruals 241,441 +78,696 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 214,508 +10,587 
Joint facility rents 
—Net Cr. 19,943 +18,614 
Net RAItway 
OPERATING INCOME 420,795 —22,189 
Other income 28,182 +13,182 
Gross INCOME 448,977 —9,007 
Interest on 
funded debt 62,858 —232 
Totat DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross INCOME 71,610 —2,978 
Net InNcoME $377,367 —$6,029 





WasasH. — Abandonment.— This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reconsider its application 
for authority to abandon its Glasgow 
branch extending from Salisbury, Mo., to 
Glasgow, 15.4 miles. Division 4 on March 
18, 1940, denied the company authority to 
abandon the branch but without prejudice 
to its right to renew its application after 
a period of a year had elapsed. Details 
of this decision were given in the Railway 
Age of March 30, 1940, page 613. The 
present petition points out that the revenues 
from the branch have continued to fall off 
and are not sufficient to justify its con- 
tinued operation. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—Guaranteed, 8714¢, 
quarterly; Special Guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, both 
payable June 2 to holders of record May 10. 


Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
June 19 to holders of record May 31. 


Reading Company.—I1st Preferred, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable June 12 to holders of record May 
22. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.82 29.51 31.88 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 66.03 66.03 59.28 


May 10, 1941 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Richard H. Bates, supervisor of train 
schedules for the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operations, with 
the same headquarters. Mr. Bates was 





Richard H. Bates 


born at Battle Creek, Neb., in 1890, and 
entered railway service in 1905 as a sta- 
tion helper on the Union Pacific at Madi- 
son, Neb. Between 1915 and 1925 he 
served as a telegraph operator and train 
dispatcher on the Nebraska division and 
in 1926 he was promoted to trainmaster 
on that division. Mr. Bates was later 
transferred to the Wyoming division and 
in the latter part of 1928 he was advanced 
to assistant superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, Wyo. In 1930 he 
was transferred to Green River, Wyo., and 
the following year he was appointed super- 
visor of train schedules at Omaha, which 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. W. Kolhoff has been appointed 
auditor of the Toledo Terminal, succeeding 
D. C. Follas, deceased. 


Clayton H. Maurice, general auditor 
of the Rutland, has been appointed comp- 
troller, with headquarters as before at Rut- 
land, Vt, succeeding L. V. Porter, 
resigned. The position of general auditor 
has been abolished. 


Thomas E. Conlon, assistant general 
freight claim agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, has been appointed tax agent, with 
headquarters as before at Baltimore, Md, 
succeeding Hugh McNeil, Jr., who has 
resigned on account of ill health, after al- 
most 50 years of service. 

Mr. Conlon was born in Toledo, Ohio, 
on June 27, 1883, and was graduated from 
De La Salle Academy, Toledo, and the 
University of Baltimore Law School, be- 
coming a member of the bar in 1928. Mr. 
Conlon entered railroad service with the 
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Baltimore & Ohio at Toledo in December, 
1900, as stenographer in the division freight 
agent’s office. In November, 1903, he was 
transferred to the general freight office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and became stenographer 
and chief clerk there in February, 1904. 





Thomas E. Conlon 


He was promoted to secretary to division 
freight agent in May, 1904, and to secretary 
to general freight agent in May, 1906. He 
was appointed traveling freight agent at 
Connellsville, Pa., in 1914 and in 1918 went 
to Baltimore as supervisor of freight suits 
for the entire system, his work consisting 
of preparation of law suits growing out of 
loss and damage to freight. On January 1, 
1940, he was promoted to assistant general 
freight claim agent, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 

Mr. McNeil was born on October 26, 
1874, and entered railroad service in Sep- 


tember, 1891, as messenger in the law de- 


partment of the Baltimore & Ohio at Balti- 
more, where he served successively as file 
clerk in the law department, secretary to 
tax agent, assistant to tax agent, assistant 
tax agent, first assistant tax agent and tax 
agent, being appointed to the latter position 
in February, 1929. 


OPERATING 


Edward G. Fischer has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster, Grand Central ter- 
minal, New York, effective May 1. 


Robert J. Stone has been appointed 
~ eaaeal on the Southern at Tallacoosa, 
a. 


H. J. Miller, superintendent of the Sand 
Springs Railway, has been promoted to 
general manager, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Sand Springs, Okla., succeeding 
H. T. Morrison, who retired on May 1. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles E. Black, superintendent milk 
Service of the New York Central lines 
Buffalo and East, with headquarters at 
New York, has been appointed also assis- 
tant to freight traffic manager, with the 
Same !:cadquarters. 


J. C. Vandegriff has been appointed 
Senerai eastern agent of the Atlanta & 
West Point, the Western Railway of Ala- 
ama and the Georgia railroad, with head- 





RAILWAY AGE 


quarters at New York, succeeding M. M. 
Ansley, who has retired after 41 years 
of service. G. E. Parker has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Montgomery, Ala., 
succeeding F. G. Bennett, who has re- 
tired. 


C. N Bissell, assistant to general 
freight agent on the Central of New Jer- 
sey, has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at New York, succeeding J. F. Hourigan, 
who has been appointed to succeed the late 
A. L. Hocking, with no change in title. J. 
Laurie has been appointed assistant to 
general freight agent, to succeed Mr. 
Bissell. 


M. B. Hutchins, whose promotion to 
assistant to the chief traffic officer of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 26, was born at Polk, 
Iowa, on January 31, 1893, and entered 
railway service on May 1, 1910, as a 
telegraph operator near Des Moines, Iowa. 
He was later advanced successively to sta- 
tion agent, ticket clerk, assistant city ticket 
agent, ticket agent, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral agent and chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager. He was then ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., and in March, 1928, he was 
promoted to general agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Hutchins was advanced to as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic, with headquarters at Chicago, in 
July, 1929, and on January 1, 1938, he was 
appointed assistant general freight agent- 
traffic, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
which was effective April 1. 


George C. Stohlman, whose promotion 
to executive general agent for the Missouri 
Pacific Lines in Louisiana, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La., was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 3, was born at 
Pacific, Mo., on March 4, 1892, and entered 
railway service on October 1, 1907, as an 
office boy in the engineering department 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo. 





George C. Stohlman 


He later served in various stenographic and 
clerical positions at Little Rock, Ark., and 
Van Buren, Ark. On July 10, 1911, Mr. 
Stohlman went with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe as a stenographer-clerk in the 
trainmaster’s office at Needles, Cal., but re- 
turned to the Missouri Pacific a month 
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later as stenographer for the general man- 
ager at St. Louis. On March 1, 1913, he 
was promoted to secretary to the superin- 
tendent of transportation. Three years 
later he was appointed secretary to the 
passenger traffic manager and on March 19, 
1918, he left railroad service to become 
secretary to the president of the National 
Bank of Commerce at St. Louis. Several 
months later he returned to the Missouri 
Pacific as secretary to the general manager 
and on September 11, 1921, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the passenger traffic 
manager. On June 1, 1925, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the president and on 
October 1, 1928, he was appointed secre- 
tary to the president. Mr. Stchlman was 
appointed general freight agent at St. 
Louis on January 1, 1933, and on March 
1, 1936, he was appointed general freight 
and passenger agent at Little Rock, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Benjamin Elkind has been appointed 
office engineer of the Erie, a newly created 
position, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


J. G. Gilley, assistant division engineer 
of the Ashland division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Ashland, Ky., 
has been promoted to division engineer of 
the Richmond division at Richmond, Va., 
succeeding J. W. Knapp, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as trainmaster of the Peninsula 
and Rivanna sub-divisions was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 3. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


O. A. Schultz, Pacific Coast lumber 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent, a newly created position 
with headquarters as before at Seattle, 
Wash. The position of Pacific Coast lum- 
ber agent has been abolished. 


OBITUARY 


W. C. Kegler, engineer of track and 
roadway of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died on May 6. 


Burton P. Flory, former superinten- 
dent of motive power of the New York, 
Ontario & Western at Middletown, N. Y., 
whose death on April 29 was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 3, was born on 
November 9, 1872, at Susquehanna, Pa., 
and received his mechanical engineering 
degree from Cornell University in 1895. 
He entered railroad service in 1899 as in- 
spector on the Lehigh Valley, subsequently 
serving with that road as chief draftsman 
and mechanical engineer. In 1904 he went 
with the Central of New Jersey as mechan- 
ical engineer and in 1909 became super- 
intendent of motive power of the New 
York, Ontario & Western, the position he 
held until his retirement on April 1, 1937. 
Mr. Flory was a past president of the 
New York Railroad Club and a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 
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Care in Staybolt Application 


has an important bearing on future locomotive maintenance 


At Lima particular attention is paid to the application of staybolts. 
Thiscare, whichtypifies Lima’s attitudetowardeachstepintheconstruc- 
tion of a locomotive, is one of the reasons that Lima locomotives have 
earned for themselves the reputation of being well-built, low main- 
tenance locomotives. Supplement your present power with NEW, 
modern, high-speed locomotives of the type that Lima has recently 
built to aid the railroads in speedy handling of the increased traffic. 


LIMA 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS TS Lge INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 


May 10, 194] 
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A SMOOTH, QUICK START every 
time when you use Boosters 


More than half the time the average 
locomotive is forced to take slack to 
start. This is caused by the cranks 
stopping in such positions that the 
power of only one cylinder is avail- 
able. The result is a jerky start that 
annoys passengers and sends the lo- 
comotive and cars to the shop for 
early repairs. » » » The power of the 
Booster, which is nominally only a 
fraction of the locomotive's starting 
effort, is in some cases equal to more 
than half the actual starting effort of 
the locomotive. At these times The 
Booster gives added power equal to 
that obtained by two extra drivers. 
» » » Keep your starting power up 
and your repair costs down... install 
The Locomotive Booster. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC.  ‘scsce 


May 10, 194] 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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‘Tailor Made’’ 
YET STANDARDIZED! 


Each Security Arch is ‘‘tailor made” to suit the 
individual class of power in which it must func- 
tion. But so effectively is Security Arch Brick 
standardized that only six different Security 
Brick patterns are needed for more than 50% of 
the Security Arch Brick used. 


This high standardization reflects the engineer- 
ing and experience of the American Arch Com- 
pany. 

It simplifies the application of the brick arch and 
saves the stores department a vast amount of 


trouble. 





This foresight of the American Arch 
Company in adhering to standards is 
but one of the many ways in which the 


American Arch Company is serving the 
railroads. 








There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 











AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
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N various railroads through- 
out the world 20,000 loco- 
motives have been equipped with 
exhaust steam injectors of the 
Elesco type. The largest part of 


these applications has been made 


on foreign railroads, which, con- 

E EE DW ATER fronted with the necessity for re- 

ducing fuel costs, have long since 

recognized that feeding a boiler 

oo E ATERS with an injector operated by ex- 

haust steam is the most practical 

means for obtaining high economy 
in locomotive operation. 





The Elesco exhaust steam injector 
embodies the same principles of 
design as used in other countries, 
but has a simplified control espe- 
cially developed to meet the re- 
quirements of American railroad 
practice. It uses exhaust steam — 
which otherwise would be wasted 
—to preheat the feedwater and 
inject it into the boiler. When ex- 
haust steam is not available the 
injector changes over ‘automatic- 
ally to live-steam operation; then 
back again as soon as exhaust 
steam becomes available. While 
the Elesco exhaust steam injector 
functions equally well both with 
exhaust steam and with live steam, 
it always operates with exhaust 
steam when available, thereby 
giving substantial economies. 





These increased economies, obtain- 
able at low cost of installation, 
operation, and maintenance, make 
the Elesco exhaust steam injector 
an attractive boiler feed for new 
and existing power. 








Here is an excellent example of a British high- 
speed, express type locomotive, representative of 
modern British locomotives equipped with the 
Elesco type of exhaust steam injector, as manu- 
factured in England by Davies and Metcalfe, Ltd. 
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Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd St., NEW YORK - 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Montreal, Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 








SUPERHEATERS - + FEEDWATER HEATERS 
AMERICAN THROTTLES + + STEAM DRYERS 
EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS + PYROMETERS 
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